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BY RICHARD ELLIOT, ASYLUM FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB, LONDON. 


Mr. Gatiaupet’s laborious examination of the methods 
and results of teaching speech to the deaf and dumb, and 
the well-considered judgments he has given in his report 
thereon, must be considered to have put an end to argument 
either for or against articulation. An investigation so com- 
plete, with its results so clearly stated and deductions so fair- 
ly drawn, cannot fail to be accepted as conclusive, at least 
on the main point, whether or not it is wise to attempt the 
teaching of articulation. As then this oft debated question 
is authoritatively settled, the principal subject for our consid- 
eration will be the methods to be followed and the manner 
of proceeding in teaching it.. A contribution, offering some 
suggestions on these heads, by one who has had, for some 
years, decided opinions on articulation, and some experience 
in teaching it, may not be out of place at the present time. 
A fair consideration of the various plans and proposals which 
may be offered by different individuals, will enable us to ar- 
rive at a just conclusion as to their respective merits, and 
will lead to the adoption of those which seem best to satisfy 
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the requirements of the case and to promise the best success. 
Schemes, however humble in their origin or crude in their 
main conceptions, may direct us towards the true methods 
of proceeding, and matured judgment with practical experi- 
ence will at length develop these into a complete system, 
universally accepted and followed. 

The remarks that are here made upon teaching articulation 
are based upon the assumption, the truth of which Mr. Gal- 
laudet’s investigation has satisfactorily proved, that the true 
method of instructing the deaf and dumb generally, is through 
the medium of their own natural language of signs. Artic- 
ulation, under this view, becomes only another subject of 
study added to those ordinarily taught ; it may be made per- 
haps, eventually a useful auxiliary in instruction, but we be- 
lieve, it can never be made, with any high degree of success, 
the sole instrument of teaching. The methods here stated 
leave the instruction in the other branches of education, to 
those systems and plans which have raised the education of 
the deaf-mute to so high a pitch of excellence. 

The present inmates of our Institutions are divided natur- 
ally into two great classes, viz: those who have heard and 
those who were born deaf. To the former the term semi- 
mute has been applied, and this, for want of a better, we may 
adopt. It must be a matter of moment to enquire how the 
members of these two great classes shall be treated in teach- 
ing. Obviously what is suited to the one, will not be suited 
to the other. Pupils of the same age and of the same status 
in other branches of instruction, cannot be grouped together 
in teaching this subject. In the one case the faculties of 
speech may have been developed in perhaps a high degree, 
so that instruction to be effectual should be carried on at a 
comparatively advanced stage; while in the other, an adap- 
tation of the process which goes on in the merest infant, as 
it begins to make distinctions in the sounds it utters, is re- 
quired to be engaged in. Thesemi-mute having already had 
the advantage of that training which the possession of all the 
senses gives, and having besides a knowledge more or less 
extensive of ordinary language, it would seem to be the wis- 
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est course to endeavor to recover the sounds which may have 
been nearly or quite lost, and to take up the work of learn- 
ing spoken language from the point at which the calamity 
of loss of hearing left it. Taking this view, it will follow 
that, in the teaching of speech, the semi-mute and the born- 
deaf should be taught separately and in a different manner, 
in the earlier periods of their instruction. 

It seems, unfortunately, in a general way to have hitherto 
‘been deemed inevitable that those who have lost their hear- 
ing should lose their speech also. But may it not with rea- 
son be urged, considering that the faculties of speech are still 
present, and that it is an undoubted fact that some at least 
of the born-deaf can be taught to speak fluently, that there 
must be some way by which the semi-mute can be got to 
retain what he knows, and to extend the knowledge he pos- 
sesses. Surely the knowledge and ability he has,.or had, 
may be made available for his improvement; and the re- 
mempbrance of speech he must possess in some degree, may 
be made to assist in his future progress, 

Let us consider, for a moment, such a case as comes too 
often before us. An unfortunate child has been in utter 
stillness for, it may be, two or three years, and during this 
time he has received no communication from those around 
him, except what has been expressed in awkward gestures, 
which his friends have not yet learned to make perfectly nor 
he to comprehend ; he is willing to make known his wishes 
and ideas in the old way, but for want of the models of 
sound he was accustomed to hear, his speech becomes less 
distinct than it was, and he is, therefore, often misunder- 
stood ; then he becomes taciturn and less inclined to speak. 
Afterwards he is sent to our school-for the deaf and dumb. 
Here a new world bursts upon him. At first he looks with 
bewilderment upon the rapid motions and gestures of what 
it seems to him, are a new order of beings; but soon he 
falls somewhat into the ways of his companions, learns their, 
to him, unnatural language, and though far advanced in the 
knowledge of our far superior language, rapidly forgets what 
he knows of it, not only in its utterance, but also in the very 
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sequence of the words he has used, and rapidly sinks to the lev- 
el of the unhappy deaf mute. To teach him effectually he 
must fall to this level, for until he has some knowledge of the 
language and ideas of the deaf mute we cannot communicate 
instruction to him. It must be remembered that the sign 
language is not with him as with the born-deaf, a natural 
mode of expression. It may be asked, is it necessary to 
make it so? And, further, may there not be some way of 
_ teaching him, which will upon the foundagjon of the knowl- 
edge he has gained, raise a superstructure of education 
more effectual and more easily acquired than by the cum- 
brous processes we are compelled to use in the case of the 
ordinary deaf-mute? A child of ordinary intelligence who 
has heard up to the age of five years, will by that time have 
unconsciously gained the ability of expressing himself fairly, 
and will have, besides, a knowledge of the power of a great 
many of those words and phrases which present the greatest 
difficulty to us in our teaching, such as we should think 
creditable toa deaf-mute at an advanced period of education. 
But this child who goes to an ordinary deaf and dumb school, 
forgets all this; and though his occasional intercourse with 
his friends in the early periods of instruction recalls for a 
time some recollection of speech, he soon brings them to ac- 
quiesce in his expressing himself in the new language, which 
is daily becoming more familiar and necessary to him, and 
finally he becomes dumb as well as deaf. 

It would seem, then, that in cases such.as the one here no- 
ticed, it would be a great advantage if we could preserve and 
extend the language they have gained already, and if we 
could succeed in this, to conduct their education upon this 
basis. The first step necessary to carry on this work effectu- 
ually would be to isolate such children entirely from. the or- 
dinary deaf and dumb; and then, next in importance, to de- 
pend entirely, in our earliest intercourse with them, upon 
speech on their part. Signs should be at first as few as 
possible, and afterwards entirely dispensed with. The pu- 
pils then will be compelled to speak, for no other way of 
«<ommunication will be open tothem. There will be no diffi- 
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culty in excluding signs, for those who have been able to 
speak do not take to them very readily. 

In the routine of education for such cases, two classes of 
pupils present themselves, viz: those who have learned to read, 
and those who have not. With the first of these, and with 
the second where fair ability in reading is gained, instruction 
ought to be carried on as in ordinary hearing schools, the 
manual alphabet conveying those explanations and instruc- 
tions to the eye that speech does in ordinary instances to the 
ear, it being always inflexibly insisted upon that the answers 
of pupils be viva voce. Of course, special attention should 
be given to the remedying of defects in pronunciation, and to 
the improvement of the voice. 

With the other class we shall have greater difficulty. But 
-our course of proceeding will still be somewhat analagous to 
what is done in the case of the hearing. The principal 
work to be accomplished will be to teach the powers of 
sound of the different letters, and so to teach reading, with- 
out the living voice to direct and exemplify. Until this is 
fairly done, the pupil will not make much progress: as soon 
however, as he begins to see the connection between the 
letters he spells on his fingers and the sound he utters, his 
progress in language will be rapid. The very necessity 
he is under of joining in intercourse with others will impel 
him onward. He will learn naturally and almost imper- 
ceptibly to spell correctly, and if the language in which he 
is addressed be correctly expressed, ” will have such ad- 
vantages in the way of “picking up” language, of learning 
to express himself in the ordinary idioms of speech, scarcely, 
if at all, inferior to those possessed by the hearing. 

But it may be asked how can we teach the different sounds 
and the different characters by which we represent them, to 
children who do not yet know how to distinguish the one from 
the other. Certainly not by the processes we make use of 
in teaching articulation to the born-deaf, for these will only 
have the effect of hopelessly confusing the pupil. It may be 
remarked, by the way, that children whose voices have re- 
mained in abeyance for some years, generally make least 
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progress in articulation, and are infinitely more trouble to 
teach than others. The process by which we may hope to 
succeed in our task is very simple, and its details will, per- 
haps, occur to any one upon a brief statement of the princi- 
ple of the method proposed. It isthe breaking up, if it may 
be so termed, of the compound sounds or spoken words by 
which the child already knows many objects, into their com- 
ponent simple sounds, and naming them severally as we are 
accustomed to do. But some preliminary instruction will be 
necessary. It is needful that the letters which alone or in 
conjunction with each other represent these sounds should 
have their names given them. In many instances children 
of very tender years know the names of the letters of the 
alphabet even if they do not know the characters which 
represent them. If these names are known, the pupil will 
be able to distinguish most of them, when spoken, from 
the lips of the teacher. Otherwise, those we shall use at 
first may have their names supplied by the exercise of a 
little ingenuity on his part. But if this matter present any 
great difficulty, it may be passed over for the present, and 
the manual alphabet, which should in any case be used, re- 
lied upon solely“for the purpose of distinguishing the differ- 
ent characters. The instruction at first should be of a dis- 
cursive character, a few letters at a time being taken, those 
first chosen being selected for the ease by which they may 
be combined into known short words. Thus ¢ with the vow- 
els may be chosen for the first lesson. Then the child will learn: 
that 4, 0, spells zo, (pointing to the toe ;) ¢, e, spells ¢e, which 
can be easily brought before him as ¢ea ; ¢, 7, spells é (tie.). 
A and u (you) may be taught him similarly or by lip reading. 
Having now some idea of the vowel-sounds, if we can com- 
bine one consonantal sign with any of them, making a word 
he can easily comprehend, he will without difficulty attach 
it to all the others. Thus with s; to so he will readily at- 
tach the proper sound on our showing him the action of sew- 
ing ; and then it will not be difficult to attach the same sound 
of 8, to the other vowels, sa, se, si, su. The pupil may join, 
in this way, knowledge of most of the letters and their sound-- 
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equivalents, but if he show inaptitude in taking up any of 
the sounds, it will be well not to press him too much, but to 
go on to words of three letters, repeating a similar process. 
We here gain a new element of instruction, vowels preced- 
ing consonants, but of this it will be well to take no special 
notice at present. The pupil will glide into the knowledge 
of it by the method pursued. A good illustrated vocabu- 
lary, or what is as effectual, a fair ability in the teacher to 
sketch rapidly the different things which the words repre- 
sent will be a great help in this instruction. Such words as 
cat, rat, can, man, fan, ram, cap, will suggest themselves as 
suitable for giving the sounds of the various letters. The 
words selected, at this stage of instruction, should be only 
such as represent natural objects; and no combinations rep- 
resenting only parts of words should be given. It may, in 
the course of instruction, happen, that some words seem im- 
possible of acquisition. Let these be reserved ; the proba- 
bility is that they will eventually be mastered without dif- 
ficulty. The same instruction, as above indicated, may be 
continued with words of four letters, remembering in every 
case that the words selected must be only such as are pro- 
nounced as spelt. 

The next stage of instruction will embrace the dissevering 
of words into their component parts as represented by the 
different simple sounds which form a word, A little care in 
the beginning of this instruction will soon result in a suffi- 
cient degree of ability to do this in almost every case, and 
then we may advance to words whose meaning we cannot 
make apparent by mere representation. As an example, in 
resolving bat into its component simple sounds, at may be got 
from the pupil by showing him a hat. The / in hat will be 
no obstacle to us, for children of the tender age we are teach- 
ing are not in the habit of paying attention to aspiration. 
The child will, from the instruction already received, be able 
to add 5 to at, making the whole sound dat. What is sought, 
is to get him to fall into the jingle of sounds which helps 
the infant so much in his learning to read: thus a, ¢, at, d, 
a, t, bat; a, t, at, c, a, t, cat; a, t, at, f, a, ¢, fat; and so on 
with other combinations of letters. 
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There will be no necessity to extend our remarks, by en- 
tering into a full detail of the subsequent steps it will be 
necessary to take. It is hoped that what has been said will 
be deemed sufficient to show the principle upon which it is 
proposed to proceed. It may, however, be added that, by 
the time fair ability inthe a ¢, at, bat stage has been gain- 
ed the pupil will be sufficiently advanced to read communi- 
cations addressed to him in the manual alphabet, if couched 
in simple language. When he has once made a fair start in 
this method of communication, his progress will, most like- 
ly, be surprisingly rapid, and his out-of-school conversations 
will materially assist his course of study. 

Lip-reading should have an important place in the teach- 
ing of this class of pupils. They will take to it naturally, and 
whatever of good may be expected to follow from a wise sys- 
tem of instruction, may be looked for with more certainty 
from them than from any other class. They may attain to 
a very high degree’ of efficiency in this branch of education. 

It will be as well to mention, that the method of teaching 
advanced here has been tried with very satisfactory results, 
in the case of a child who lost his hearing at the age of five 
years. He had been a year in silence when instruction on 
the principles here laid down was commenced, had not the 
slightest knowledge of reading, nor was there any means of 
communication between his friends and him. The result of 
about eighteen months instruction, given in the evening, 
three times a week, may be briefly summed up as follows ; 
the pupil was able to read with intelligence any ordinary 
lesson book, could be got to pronounce any word with cor- 
rectness, his voice was improved in clearness of expression, 
he had made fair progress in lip-reading, and could read off 
the fingers any communications, even if spelled with great 
rapidity. His progress in other subjects of instruction was 
also very fair. Had he gone to a school for the deaf and 
dumb, and had the advantage of longer hours and enforced 
attention, he would hardly have done as well ; nor would his 
intelligence have been developed to such an extent as his in- 
creased knowledge of language has enabled it to be. 
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We have now to consider whether the members of the pro- 
posed class are sufficiently numerous to warrant the attempt 
to separate them, in their education, from the ordinary deaf 
and dumb. The numbers must be determined by the age of 
the pupils at loss of hearing, which we consider will carry a 
sufficient knowledge of language for our purpose. Of course, 
if we fix this at an early age, the class will be larger than if 
it be fixed late. But at whatever age we may fix it, instruc- 
tion should commence within 14 or 2 years from the date of 
loss of hearing. The instruction might be suited to the ca- 
pacities of the very young, and a modification of the ordin- 
ary infant-school methods could be adopted. It is probable 
that the knowledge of language possessed by ordinary chil- 
dren at the age of three years, if speech has been kept up 
during the period of deafness, will be sufficient for our re- 
quirements. Something possibly might be done with chil- 
‘dren who had lost their hearing at an earlier age, but the 
success of the attempts in their case would depend upon 
prompt attention. It is hardly possible, however, that pa- 


rents could be got to part with their children at such a ten- 
der age. 

The following table will exhibit the result of investigation 
into the cases of 230 children, being the number of those 
who had lost their hearing, at ages of two years and over, 
out of a total of 1162 admitted to instruction. 


Age of loss Number Proportion per cent. 
of hearing. of cases. of whole number. 
2 years and under 3 67 5.76 
“ “ 47 4.04 
58 4.99 
27 2.32 
Other ages 6 to 12 31 _ 2.66 


230 19.77 
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A table in the Report of the Pennsylvania Institution for 
1865, gives the following results. 


Age of loss Number Proportion per cent. 
of hearing. of cases. of whole number. 
2 years and under 3 - - 12.07 
‘ - 6.89 
- - 5.17 
- 3.44 
6 years and over, 6.89 
34.46 
The above are from a total of 58 cases. If the proportions 
which appear in these tables, are accepted as giving any clue 
to the numbers which may be included in the proposed class, 
we shall have no difficulty in answering the question propo- 
sed. Calculating from the proportions embodied in the sec- 
ond table, the number of pupils in the American Institu- 
tions out of the 2609* at present under instruction, who have 
lost their hearing at the different ages above stated, would 
appear to be as follows :— 


Between 2 years and 3 315 pupils. 
179 
135 


89 
Over 6 years 179 


897 

These numbers speak for themselves. If we leave out of the 
account those ages at which it ay be considered that com- 
plete success is problematical, we shall still have a large num- 
ber who would be amenable to instruction in the way pro- 
posed. Difficulties, no doubt, there would be in separating 
the semi-mutes from their present unfortunate companions, 
but the end proposed to be gained is one of not a little im- 
portance to those whom it concerns, and greater obstacles 
have been overcome in matters of less moment. 


*[ The number in 1867. Ed.] 
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Let us now pass on to the case of the born-deaf. We in- 
clude in this class those who have lost their hearing at too- 
early an age to gain the faculty of making their wants and 
wishes known intelligibly in speech. 

Mr. Gallaudet’s enquiries led him to the conclusion that* 
“from 10 to 20 per cent of the deaf and dumb may acquire: 
a sufficient knowledge of articulation to enable them to con-- 
verse readily with strangers,” and that, “40 to 60 per cent 
may aspire to converse on common place subjects with their 
teachers, family and intimate friends.” The observations of 
the present writer, which he must confess, are based less on 
practical results than Mr. Gallaudet’s, would lead him to 
hope for a somewhat higher measure of success than these: 
proportions indicate. But, accepting them as giving a fair 
idea of probable success in our labors, it will become every’ 
one of us to consider how we are to treat the two classes of 
our pupils which certainly do exist—viz: a class which we may 
hope to lead to a higher degree of proficiency, and another 
from which so much cannot be expected. Different views 
will, no doubt, be held as to the desirability of teaching the 
latter class as soon as the inability of its members is discov- - 
ered. ‘“ Attempts in articulation should be made with al/ 
deaf mutes” we aretold. How long these attempts are to be 
continued, supposing it be the intention to discontinue the 
teaching when the highest degree of success cannot be at- 
tained, will be a matter of some importance to enquire into. 
It will be often found that the voices of pupjls which at first 
may seem to be of the lowest order in point of capability, 
will, after some months of careful training, improve to such 
a degree as to be entitled to rank in the highest class. On 
the other hand, there are voices upon which it would be mere 
folly to waste time. These may be easily known after about 
two or three months’ instruction, and are those of children 
whose mental imbecility forbids the hope of their being able 
to profit by the instruction given, and those also which seem 
utterly wanting in power or pliability. This class may be 


* Page 58 of Report. 
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placed at about 30 per cent of the whole number. A year 
might be sufficient to classify the other two sections. Here 
it may be observed that supposing those who have previous. 
ly heard to be taught separately, the proportions which we 
have taken will not be materially if at all affected ; for suc. 
cess in articulation, where it is an acquired art, is not in- 
fluenced by the recollection of hearing. In fact, in many 
instances, this seems, when speech is almost or quite for- 
gotten, to be a bar to progress. A greater difficulty will be 
found in imparting a knowledge of sounds to those who for. 
merly spoke, than to those who had never done so. Out of 
59 pupils who had formerly heard, 14, whose average age on 
loss of hearing was 3. years, succeeded in articulation fairly ; 
15, whose average age was 4 years evinced some capacity for 
learning it; while in the remaining 30 whose average age 
was 4 years the progress made and the capacity for improve- 
ment shown was of the very smallest amount. In 6 cases, 3 
of 4 years, 1 of 5 years, 1 of 6 years, and 1 of 84 years, there 
seemed to be an utter inability to profit by instruction in— 
articulation, and this in pupils quite on a par with the aver- 
age in ability in other subjects. Instruction in the above 
cases commenced at periods of from 34 to 94 years after loss 
of hearing. 

We have now to consider the methods of teaching. The 
true pronunciation of the words of our language depends 
‘mainly upon the acquisition of the vocal sounds. But the 
differences between these sounds, such as between @ in father, 
@ in eat, a in face, and so on, can have no place in our first 
attempts at instruction. It will, indeed, be matter for con- 
gratulation if the pupil, after several years, can be got to 
give each of such sounds correctly. Yet he will not be 
fit to be classed in the list of efficients till he has obtained 
‘them. The consonants present generally fewer difficulties in 
teaching than these vowel-sounds. By taking, however, the 
‘easier of the vowel-sounds, such as are within the range of 
the power of almost every description of voice, and using 
these in connection with the consonants, we shall havea 
System of pronunciation which, where the utterances are 
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well-defined, will be easily intelligible upon a little acquaint- 
ance. Thus we may teach the sound of a as in father, e as 
in sell, 0 as in no, 00 as in soon. Then using these sounds 
in such a sentence as this “I love my father” we shall get so 
near an approximation to the real sound as, ae lav mae fa- 
thar. Toso much of intelligibility as this represents, it may 
be considered that the 40 to 60 per cent. of Mr. Gallaudet’s 
second class may aspire. This system of a single sound toa 
vowel may be made use of as an initiatory course of instruc- 
tion, and further if it should be deemed advisable to teach 
the second class of voices, it would be the better way to con- 
fine their instruction almost exclusively to it. We shall 
thus have two stages of instruction, and two systems of pro- 
nunciation, the first in which, generally, only an approxi- 
mation to the true sounds of words is gained, and the second 
in which it is attempted to teach all the sounds of language. 
If the capabilities of a child’s voice do not seem to admit of 
his gaining such sounds as @ in hat, ¢ in fit, o in hot, we 
propose to substitute the broad sound of a (hat) in the first 
instance, ¢ (fet) in the second, and the broad sound of a (hat) 
inthe third. But, if, after gaining most of the consonants 
and the ahove vowel-sounds, there seems to be sufficient 
pliability of voice and command over the organs concerned 
in utterance, then we advance to the other vowel-sounds, 
In teaching a class of novices, the instruction, at first, must 
be mostly individual. The sounds proposed to be first taught 
area, (ah) e, 0. Then, when these are got, on as near an ap- 
proximation in each case as can be gained, the consonants 
in the order of their difficulty may be taught. The teacher 
must not be discouraged if his attempts meet at first with 
little success. Perseverance is the quality most necessary in 
the work of instruction. . The manipulation, if such a term 
will be allowed, on the part of the teacher need not engage 
our attention here. It will, after a little experience, suggest 
itself to him. It may be well however to observe, that the 
sounds themselves and the peculiarities as exhibited by the 
organs concerned in uttering them, should be shown by the 
teacher, in giving his examples for imitation, in a very mark- 
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ed and even exaggerated manner. The consonants may be 
arranged in the following order: first, f, ¢. 7, mere emissions 
of the breath; v, d, 6, the same accompanied by a sound, 
the vibration of which the pupil may be invited to feel ; then, 
J, 8, m,n, c, and k, 7, g, 7, 2,4. All these sounds as they 
are gained, should be joined to the vowels already taught, 
C, g, and.k may present exceptional difficulty in teaching. 
If ordinary methods fail, let the pupil be required to give 
the sound of ¢ or d and while he is doing this, let the tip of 
the tongue be gently forced back. It will generally then 
take the position proper in uttering ¢ or d and the correct 
utterance of these consonants will be the result. For 7 we 
‘must be content, at present, if we can get one element of 
its correct utterance, sh. The combination of d@ with sh of 
~ which j is composed, will be beyond the pupil’s powers for 
some time tocome. Next we may take the remaining vow- 
els; 7 a combination of @ (af) and e, 00 as in good, and w, a 
combination of e and 00, thus-eoo. Then these may be 
blended; in the same way as before, with the consonants, and 
afterwards the whole of the vowel-sounds may be practised 
in conjunction with the consonants, placing the former be- 
fore the latter thus ab, eb &c. When these are well sounded, 
they may be put to practical use, in teaching such words 
and simple sentences as can be uttered by their agency. In 
most cases so much as is here indicated may be easily got 
through in half a year’s instruction with a comparatively 
small daily expenditure of time. 

A few- other consonantal sounds will afterwards come in 
for attention, such are sh, ch, zh, gu, th as in thing and thas 
in thine. Our preliminary system will now be complete, 
and attention may, for some time, be confined to blending 
the different sounds and improving their utterance. Many 
exercises may be devised for this purpose, as well as for im- 
proving and strengthening the voice. The pronunciation 
of common words may be taught more extensively than be- 
fore;the appropriate phonetic equivalents to each being given 
and committed to memory. _ 

When:a fair amount of knowledge and a good measure of 
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ability have been gained, in the case of those whose voices 
haye been found to be clear and pliant, we may go on to the 
other sounds of the vowels, a, as in face, a as in fat, ¢ as in 
bed, &e. In teaching these, the proper position of the or- 
gans of utterance must be carefully shown, and, after a time, 
the pupil may gain them all by merely imitating these, But 
it may happen that such means will entirely fail of success: 
in this case we shall have to depend upon hazard for the ac- 
quirement of the correctsound. Let the pupil, having made 
as correct an imitation as possible of the position of the visi- 
ble organs as shown by the teacher, be required to utter a 
number of sounds. The one required will almost certainly 
be given among, perhaps, repeatedly uttered incorrect ones. 
Let this be seized upon at once, and its reiteration required 
till it is impressed on the memory. When each of the dif- 
ferent sounds is gained, it may be joined with the consonants 
as before. The letters which represent these sounds should 
be accompanied with the accents by which it is usual to dis- 
tinguish them in ordinary pronouncing dictionaries. For it 
must be remembered that our pupil has not acquired that 
knowledge, which leads a hearing child to give a certain 
sound to a vowel according to the letters by which it is ac- 
companied. Such knowledge he can only gain by direct in- 
struction. 

A carefully graduated course of teaching, illustrated by 
numerous examples and showing, as far as it is possible to 
show by rules, the ordinary pronunciation of the elements 
of words in their different positions, will do very much to 
facilitate the acquirement of speech. A good pronouncing 
list of the words of the English language, marked with ap- 
propriate accents for the use of the deaf and dumb and piac- 
ed in the hands of each pupil, would be.a valuable auxiliary 
to the teacher in his work. Ordinary pronouncing diction- 
aries generally are too cumbersome, and take too much knowl- 
edge for granted to be of much service to the deaf and dumb, 
in learning the pronunciation of words ;:still it is possible 
that some of them might be made available for this purpose. 
It must .be remembered that our pupils have no facilities for 
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learning words by imitation in ordinary conversation like 
the hearing, and though very much may be done for them in 
the period of their education, all that will be necessary can- 
not be accomplished unless this period be very greatly ex- 
tended. Such an auxiliary as the one mentioned, besides be- 
ing a help to the teacher, would bea convenient book of ref- 
erence for the pupil in his private study. 

It will be a question of moment to those who determine 
upon adopting the teaching of articulation, to consider what 
relation this subject should have to the other branches of in- 
struction. In the opinion of the present writer it should be 
made a separate subject of study. Eventually, when con- 
siderable progress is made, it may in some degree be mixed 
up with other subjects as, for instance, in giving answers 
viva voce at the same time that they are spelled on the fin- 
gers. To do this, however, in the earlier periods of instruc- 
tion, will confuse the mind of the pupil and hinder his prog- 
ress both in articulation and in the subject with which it is 
sought to ally it. It is recommended also to defer the com- 
mencement of teaching until about six months after the pu- 
pil has entered upon instruction, for by this time he will be 
better able to compreliend the directions given, and will, be- 
sides, have learned habits of attention and diligence, which 
are very necessary for his satisfactory progress. 

Instruction in lip-reading should go on simultaneously with 
that in articulation. Much may be done with some pupils 
in this subject, and some amount of progress may be looked 
for in all. But the deaf mute’s complete success in this art, 
would appear to depend mainly upon his knowledge of lan- 
guage, which will supply in a sentence from conjecture, hav- 
ing regard to what the context requires, such words as have, 
when naturally spoken, no visible peculiarities to assist in 
their recognition. Many of the sounds of our language dif- 
fer so little from each other in mere organic expression that 
it would seem to be impossible, unless we were to devise a 
new system of speech, to make their peculiarities distinguish- 
able to the sight. Thus, for example, what difference can be 
made apparent to the eye in the utterance of c and g, of p 
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and 6, of ¢ and d, of s, and z; and how many people ordi 
narily give us a sufficient sight of their articulation to enable 
us to know whether they are uttering 7 or r. If wecan give 
speech to a deaf-mute and enable him to make himself un- 
derstood we shall have conferred an immense boon upon him, 
and if we can, further, get him to understand what is said 
to him on general topics, by his observation of the lips of a 
speaker, we shall have furnished him with a great help in his 
every-day intercourse with his fellow men. 

And now it only remains to say a word in conclusion. It 
would be impossible in the limits of a single article to enter 
into a full detail of methods of proceeding, nor would it be 
possible to anticipate and consider every difficulty which 
might occur upon considering the plans proposed, or in an 
attempt to carry them out. What is here brought under 
the reader’s notice, is offered in the earnest hope that it 
may help, if only in a very slight degree, the preliminary 
consideration and discussion of the work, which is to have, 
for the first time, a fair trial in America. Experience, even 
in little matters, is often-times bought at a great price, and a 
word at the outset of a work, though coming from one other- 
wise unable to advise, may convey information which would 
have to be learnt at much inconvenience, and the want of the 
early knowledge of which might tend to imperil the success 
of a useful measure. There is perhaps nothing in what is 
here brought forward, but what would naturally suggest it- 
self to any one who would give any attention to the subject. 
The propositions made, which may be considered to be of a 
novel character, are advanced after due consideration, in a 
true and hearty desire for the welfare of those for whom it is 
our lot to labor; and this must be their apology if they 
should be pronounced impracticable of execution or unworthy 
of consideration. 


Vor. XIV. 
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ARTICULATION AND LIP-READING. 
BY MISS CORNELIA TRASK, JACKSONVILLE, ILL. 


To speak of teaching the deaf and dumb to articulate words 
seems paradoxical ; indeed it is often difficult to convince 
people that by artificial means the dumb may be taught lit- 
erally to speak, and to understand what is spoken to them. 
I, in common with all other instructors of deaf and dumb 
in America, was incredulous that it could be done, until I 
saw the experiment tried. By investigations made since, I 
find that the art has been practised by various instructors for 
centuries, that it was begun in the early ages, that it has been 
and is still tried in many of the European Institutions. 
While some have abandoned it, others have continued the 
practice, and at the present time better methods of teaching 
articulation are beginning to prevail in London, Paris, Brus- 
sels, and other continental schools. Articulation has never 
been wholly lost sight of in our American Institutions, but 
there has not been until recently, in any one of them, three 
months of thorough systematic instruction in articulation and 
lip-reading either to congenital or semi-mutes. 

From time to time our American instructors have sought 
enlightenment from the institutions of the world, but it is time 
that they should rest upon their own experience, and subject 
articulation to the test of thorough systematic experiment. 
No country in the world is more favorable for testing this 
system of instruction than our own, and no people would 
give it a more patient and interested trial. 

From the success that has followed experiments already 
made in this country, it would seem that America might 
teach Europe, although much younger, and that European 
instructors might, with benefit to themselves, seek knowledge 
from us. To quote from one of them, “ America must decide 
the question, whether articulation and lip-reading can be 
used as a means for instructing the deaf and dumb.” 

In every institution for deaf and dumb in our country, a 
majority of the pupils are known to possess, or to have pos- 
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sessed some degree of hearing. They are children who have 
lost their hearing from sickness, and their dumbness is almost 
invariably the result of deafness; they are therefore, capable of 
speech if means of teaching them articulation be provided. 
Some have retained the sense of hearing until several years 
of age, and have acquired more or less facility in the use of 
spoken language. 

The power of speech which these children possess when 
they enter the institution, should be fostered and improved. 
To these the value of instruction by articulation is undeni- 
able. They possess the faculty of speech, zealous and judi- 
cious attention to their articulation may retain and advance in 
this class, and even in those who lost their hearing very ear- 
ly in life, many, who if neglected might deteriorate into the 
class of true mutes. 

Heretofore it has been the custom of our institutions to 
substitute the language of signs at the expense of spoken 
language, with which alone mankind are generally familiar. 
Were they destined to remain together in one isolated com- 
munity the language of signs would, perhaps, be sufficient 
for the common purposes of their lives. Their stay in the 
institutions, however, is merely temporary, and when they 
leave them they have to compete with hearing and speaking 
people in the struggle for existence, and are continually 
thrown in contact with them. Then the language of pan- 
tomimic signs is almost. valueless, widening the chasm which 
separates them from the rest of the world. Circumstances 
present themselves every day in the intercourse of life, where 
speech may be of advantage to enable them to express their 
thoughts in the same manner as other men. When they are 
educated by means of articulation and lip-reading, they be- 
come familiar with the habits and thoughts of hearing and 
speaking people ; their opportunities for gaining grammati- 
cal accuracy of expression are greatly increased. They more- 
over have a mode of conversation which is more natural than 
the sign language, and more easily understood by those who 
hear ; they are, therefore, brought more readily into ordin- 
ary human relations, because their language is human speech, 
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and to the extent which they can use it, they are understood 
by every man and child. Their relatives and companions 
have no new language to learn, they have no occasion to re- 
sort to the manual alphabet, or to pantomime to communi- 
cate with them ; all they have to do, is to acquire the habit 
of speaking slowly, clearly, and distinctly, while they are 
themselves restored to society and their happiness is greatly 
promoted. 

Of those congenitally and totally deaf, an unknown num- 
ber are favorable subjects for the method of articulation. 
By reason of some special endowment, they possess an apt- 
ness in acquiring the use of the organs producing articulate 
sounds, and many of them possibly, might become able to 
speak intelligibly, and to read the lips with facility. There 
are many of the natural mutes who never could be taught to 
articulate ; but all who can be taught to doso, or who desire 
it, should have the opportunity for a fair trial of capacity to 
acquire the use of spoken language. 

All who succeed in learning to articulate and to read upon 
the lips can mingle with other children and other people, and 
in this way, they will be all the time improving in their means 
of intercourse with the world instead of being isolated from it. 

Every approach to educate mutes more nearly as other 
children are, is very important to them because it tends to 
prevent their social isolation and makes them members of 
society in full communion. 

It has been thought by many that the methods of teaching 
in our deaf and dumb institutions, are not perfect, or all that 
they should be; that the power of speech which is often pre- 
served, restored, or imparted to the deaf-mute has been re- 
garded of too little value, and has been too much neglected 
in education; therefore great and important changes: have 
been advocated by some of the ablest instructors, no one of 
whom, would discard signs entirely, but would use them 
still, where a better. mode could not be used to advantage. 
Signs, and the manual alphabet may do much to alleviate 
the solitary. condition of the mutes, but it brings them into ° 
companionship with each other only; few speaking persons, 
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unless permanently associated with the deafand dumb, will 
conquer the difficulties of the sign-language. 

The chief end of the special instruction of mutes is to teach 
language, from learning which in the natural way they are 
precluded by their infirmity. Like other children they are 
best adapted for this during the tender years of childhood. 

One of the greatest obstacles in the way of deaf-mutes 
learning our language is the strong tendency they have to 
use pantomime. The attempt to make them use the En- 
glish language in their intercourse with each other is like 
trying to make our hearing and speaking children speak 
French together. 

The mutes will not take pains to spell out the words when 
they can flash forth their meaning with a look or a gesture. 
They will not restrict themselves to the use of letters, words, 
and sentences in their intercourse with their playmates, but 
they would be forced to do so more or less were they associ- 
ated with those who have all their senses and use only spoken 
language; nothing will give them accuracy and a copious 
vocabulary except constant practice in the use of words. 

Some have thought that all mutes should be taught by 
articulation, then a deaf child can commence the acquisition 
of language just as early as the child who hears. All chil- 
dren, whether they hear or do not hear, have a strong desire 
to speak. Hearing children gratify this natural desire to 
learn to talk mainly by imitating the words spoken by others 
about them ; deaf-mutes cannot hear the audible sounds, they 
must theretore, imitate the visible signs which accompany 
the human utterance of words. For many years it has been 
thought that mutes could not use articulate speech as a means 
of communication with their fellow-men; but the success 
which has followed the earnest efforts of some mothers to teach 
their deaf children to talk, and the success which has followed 
the faithful labors of others engaged in teaching the deaf to 
articulate, has led many to give more thoughtful attention to 
this subject, and to change their views in reference to it, and 
may induce many a mother to begin to instruct her mute child 
to speak, as soon as she finds that it is hopelessly deaf and can- 
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not acquire speech in the ordinary way ; or if her child, after 
learning to talk, loses it hearing by disease, she will not allow 
it to fall intosilence, and lose the power of speech, as such 
children usually do, unless they are encouraged, or com- 
pelled to keep up the habit of speaking, but she will by per- 
severing effort, endeavor to retain the articulation of her 
child, and teach it to read from the lips. In teaching artic- 
ulation to the deaf, the eye, and the sense of touch are chief- 
ly employed, to enable the pupils to understand the differ- 
ence between opening the mouth to emit or draw a mute 
breath, and the utterance of a sound. This the pupil is soon 
made to perceive by placing his hand alternately upon the 
teachers throat and his own, thus causing him to feel with 
his own hand the vibrations in the trachea, which results 
from the sounding of the voice, and also to feel those emis- 
sions of breath which are caused by the production of cer- 
tain sounds. The pupil having been encouraged to utter a 
sound is then taught to observe that the trembling motion 
felt when a sound is uttered, varies in degree or intensity, 
with the varying positions of the muscles of the throat, the fa- 
cial muscles, and the emission of the breath, and is prompted 
to imitate these variations. The names of the letters are not 
taught, but the powers. The letters of the alphabet may be 
classified ; the sounds that are labial, guttural, dental, nasal, 
and those which are combinations of two or more of these 
can be taken in such order that the pupil may discern differ- 
ence in their similarities. The consonants can be classified 
so that the pupil may know whether a breathing, or a mur- 
muring is required, care always being taken not to call them 
by their ordinary alphabetical names. Each sound of the 
vowel a, is taught separately, by teaching simple words, in 
each one of which there is a different sound of the vowel: 
each sound must be taught and practiced separately until it 
is acquired, and so on with the other vowels. 

After they have mastered the powers of all the letters; then 
follows the combinations of consonants, consonants placed be- 
fore the vowels, consonants placed after the vowels, then sim- 
ple words which are pronounced like the combinations, al- 
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though spelled differently, at the same time teaching them 
simple sentences in which these words may oceur. The pupils: 
are made to observe the position and motion of the teacher’s 
lips, and imitate them upon their own. By patiently persist- 
ing hour after hour, day after day, adding new words every 
day, excluding the use of any othersigns except these visible 
signs, so great is their desire for speech that they greedily seize 
upon them, and these visible words become their vernacular ; 
they thus learn to speak a little, but that little is hamanspeech. 
Every new word, every new sentence learned seems like a 
new conquest, and makes them more eager to be able to ex- 
press themselves in spoken language. To the ears of most 
persons the sounds which they utter may seem strange, but 
it is human utterance, and they can thereby communicate 
with their friends and relatives, to a considerable, and to 
them, an important extent. 

Believing that articulation and signs both ought to have 
their respective places in the instruction of deat mutes, and 
that institutions for the education of the deaf and dumb 
should make use of all means which can be shown to be of 
service in the work of educating mutes, two classes in artic- 
ulation were formed soon after the commencement of our 
term, One composed entirely of semi-mutes, the other of 
semi-mutes and congenital-mutes selected not because they 
seemed to possess any special aptitude mentally or physical- 
ly to receive this kind of instruction, ::or because they were 
thought to be of unusual promise, but because they present- 
ed great variety of condition. They are of various stages of 
advancement, four of them being new pupils who entered 
the institution last October, the others were taken from dif- 
ferent classes under instruction various lengths of time. It 
has been our purpose to keep this class under as strict and 
thorough drill in articulation and lip-reading as its imper- 
fect classification would admit of ; and at the same time carry 
on their pursuit of the regular course of study, without the 
intervention of signs. 

We have pursued the same processes of instruction as are 
used in the articulating school in Massachusetts. It was soon 
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found necessary to divide the class, making two divisions, 
as the older pupils improved so much faster than those who 
had just entered the school, they soon went far ahead of them, 
the younger pupils were a hinderance to them, and could 
not receive enough special attention. Each division has been 
drilled from one half to three-quarters of an hour daily, in 
the elementary sounds, the combination of consonants, vow- 
els and consonants, the different sounds of the vowels the 
pronunication of words and sentences. Besides the daily 
drill from the charts, the first division spend one half hour 
each day in forming original sentences ;—sometimes writing 
them on their slates, then reading them, at other times giv- 
ing them without writing. I have found this exercise very 
beneficial, not only in developing their minds but helping 
them to express their thoughts in spoken language. They 
also have a daily exercise in spelling, reading the words from 
the lips, spelling them by sound frequently illustrating them 
with sentences. They also have an exercise in numbers, 
counting, reading examples from the lips and giving the 
solution orally. 

One half hour each day they spend in reading simple sto- 
ries, answering questions about the story they read, often 
giving it in their own language. This last exercise seems 
to have given them a greater interest in books, and they 
have become more fond of reading; they enjoy it more than 
any other. 

Their evening lessons have been the same as those of the 
classes from which they were taken. As they have devoted 
a part of each day to the study of arithmetic, it is supposed 
they will not fall below the standing of their old classmates. 

In the second division of the class there are four semi- 
mutes, and two congenital-mutes. Two of the semi-mutes 
could talk very well when they entered school last October. 
One had no knowledge of the English language, but could 
speak a number of sentences in German. He was as dumb 
in the use of our language as any of the natural mutes. He 
has made very good progress in acquiring it and can now 
use it very well, though very much like a foreigner. This 
division has also been drilled daily in the sounds of the al- 
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phabet, and the combinations. They have a daily spelling 
lesson, reading and illustrating sentences formed from the 
words; they have learned to count, and can describe a pic- 
ture very well. In their progress they would compare favor- 
ably with those who entered at the same time, and have had 
the undivided attention of their teacher. 

The successs thus far achieved is gratifying as well as en- 
couraging, more so in the case of the natural mutes, than of 
the semi-mutes. We have found that those of the congeni- 
tal mutes who have previously gained a knowledge of writ- 
ten language, enjoy a great advantage over those who have 
not thisknowledge. The rapidity and facility of intercourse 
by the language of signs favors a much earlier and more 
rapid development of the mental faculties and acquisition 
of knowledge, than would be possible under the process of 
teaching by words alone. Children must have ideas before 
they can express them in words, and they must have a high- 
er order of ideas as to range and development, to use and 
understand the language of books. 

The ideas they acquire, by means of explanations in pan- 
tomime, of the meaning of words and sentences give them 
a foundation upon which to build. By the use of signs their 
minds can be enlightened, and they can be taught written. 
language, which is to them an important aid in the com- 
munication of ideas by spoken language. Contrary to our 
expectations, the congenital mutes learned the powers of the 
letters of the alphabet more quickly than the semi-mutes, and 
would give a purer sound. While it required the efforts of 
two or three weeks for the semi-mutes to master the sounds 
of b, d, g, k, j, ng, congenital-mutes mastered them after 
two or three trials; they also surpass them in reading the 
lips. Having never possessed the sense of hearing, they have 
no idea of articulate sounds, and in reading a word or sen- 
tence from the lips, they think only of the visible signs which 
accompany the human utterance of words. But the semi- 
mute who has once heard, and has an idea of sound thinks 
more of the audible expression than of the visible signs; in 
him itis the result of habit, which cannot be easily overcome. 
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One of our congenital-mutes, a little girl eleven years of 
age, was an inmate of the Institution for Feeble Minded 
Children more than a year. A mother’s strong yearning to 
hold converse with her child by human speech made her re- 
ject signsas the only method of instruction, and gave her faith 
in the method pursued there, and also gave her hope that her 
fondest wishes would be realized that her child would there 
learn totalk to her. She learned to articulate a number cof 
words but not many sentences. When she entered this insti- 
tution, she was put into the class of a mute teacher; no atten- 
tion was paid to her articulation and she soon forgot nearly all 
she had learned; it was only with the greatest difficulty that 
she could be induced to make an effort to speak. Having 
been two years in the institution before entering the articu- 
lating class, she knew the meaning of a great many words, 
and could describe a picture very well though her composi- 
tion was quite imperfect, and very careless. She seemed to 
have very little memory and still less application. When she 
entered the class, she could speak only two or three words, 
but no sentences. She could very easily imitate the sounds 
of the letters, but as her memory was very poor some of them 
had to be taught her every day. She now gives the sounds 
of all the letters perfectly, reads quite distinctly, and asks for 
anything she wants, not only in the school-room but out of 


it, in spoken language, and frequently tells what she has seen 
or done, when out in the yard at play; not always in com- 
plete or correct sentences, but very much like a young child 
who is learning to talk. She has improved in every respect ; 
as she gains confidence in herself, she makes a greater effort 
to talk and uses longer sentences. 

Another, of the congenital-mutes had been in school one 


year when she entered the articulating class; she was as far 
advanced as pupils of one year’s standing generally are. She 
could speak a few simple words, and the names ot two or 
three persons, which she had learned at home. She could 
articulate no sentences; her voice was very low and quite in- 
distinct; the daily drilling which she has had, has developed 
and improved her voice, so that now, it is as loud and clear 
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as any child’s and is very pleasant. She takes great delight 
in talking, seldom resorting to signs when she is with those 
who can hear. She improves daily in the construction of 
sentences, and is becoming more and more like a speaking 
child. 

Another had been in school four years. Naturally bright 
and sprightly, she was one of the best in her class, having 
a good knowledge and use of written language. She could 
not speak any words, though she had always tried to talk to 
her parents, they only were able to understand her. Her 
ambition seemed to have no bounds; the more difficult the 
power of a letter, the more persistent were her efforts to give 
it perfectly, often leaving her play to practice before the 
glass, (so that she could see the position of the tongue, and 
the muscles of the throat,) until she had mastered it. She: 
learned the powers of the letters sooner than any other mem- 
ber of the class, and her improvement in talking has been 
more rapid than any other pupil’s. This, I think is owing 
to the fact, that her knowledge of language and its proper 
use was far superior to theirs. She reads the lips very quick- 
ly and at quite a distance, she delights in her newly de- 
veloped power; she is now able to carry on quite a lengthy 
conversation and seems to enjoy talking as much as any 
speaking child, laughing as heartily as they would when 
she is telling anything amusing. She has recited arithmetic 
with her old-class-mates spending onehour each day in that 
recitation, in her other studies she is as far advanced as they. 
I think her case is as interesting and quite as remarkable as 
that of Theresa Dudley's, for she has not had the advantage 
of such early careful training. 

Visitors have frequently asked if she or the others could 
pronounce words they had never been taught tospeak. The 
experiment has been tried often, the visitors giving me the 
words to write on the slate which have generally been their 
own names. In nearly every instance they have given a cor- 
rect pronunciation; they have also read from the lips, names: 
which they have never seen spoken, and written them cor- 
rectly. 
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Another very interesting case is that of a little girl, who 
lost her hearing at six years of age from Typhoid fever. 
She entered the institution last fall, having been three years 
at Indiana, she had made very good progress in her studies 
and had a very good knowledge and use of written lan- 
guage. She had entirely forgotten how to talk, and could 
speak only a few words. She had lost the use of her voice 
entirely and for weeks could give the powers of the letters, 
and the combinations only in faint whispers. Her voice has 
improved daily, becoming more and more developed, until 
now she can be heard quite distinctly. She is very diffident 
and for that reason does not talk as much as the others, yet 
she makes all her wants known in spoken language. A few 
days ago, shesaid tome: “May I go up stairs to get Carrie’s 
pencil.” It was a voluntary sentence, and had never been 
taught her; it was spoken so that I heard her across the room. 

Their intense desire to learn to speak after it has once 
brought its fruits, insures all the attention, which alone makes 
it possible to instruct them. Pupils who six months ago 
could not speak a word, or only a few single words, can now 
make their wants known, ask for things they need, in lan- 
guage, that strangers might not understand so well as those 
familiar with them, as they will not understand the prattling 
of achild, when the child’s mother will comprehend it easily, 
yet they will understand them as well, nay better than they 
would signs. Their articulation improves daily—they are 
no longer children of silence, they no longer possess a soul 
without utterance. The occupations and many of the pleas- 
ures of their more fortunate brethren have been opened to 
them, and in a measure they have been restored to social 
usefulness and enjoyment. 

Our expectations have been more than realized; we think 
‘that the year has been profitably spent, and, that we have 
every encouragement to continue the experiment. 
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THE PRACTICABILITY AND ADVANTAGES OF 
WRITING AND PRINTING NATURAL SIGNS. 


BY MR. GEORGE HUTTON, HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA. 


The author of the following thoughts has no intention, 
at present, of entering upon the discussion of the merits of 
the different means employed in educating the deaf mute, or 
of pronouncing which is the best. He has no hesitation, how- 
ever, in saying, as the result of many years experience, that 
while he would carry the teaching of articulation, as far at 
least, if not farther, than the most sanguine supporters of it 
as an exclusive system would do, he would under no cireum- 
stances dispense with the use of Natural Signs in the class- 
room, in any stage of progress, because it is the most im- 
portant avenue to the minds of the deaf and dumb; but as 
the heading of the paper indicates, he would advocate the 
adoption of an additional phase of the sign-language, in deaf 
mute tuition, rather than drop a single word that would di- 
minish its use. 

It is not unlikely that this subject will be altogether new to 
the majority of readers, who are not teachers of deaf mutes ; 
but it may be that some who are teachers of deaf mutes, have 
never till now heard the subjeet referred to—and to those 
who have never passed a thought upon it at all, or who may 
not have seriously considered it, it may appear to be thor- 
oughly visionary, and unworthy of a moment’s attention. 
Should there be any such, who have read thus far, to them 
we would say and to every reader of these pages, that we 
earnestly request their attention to the end of our remarks 
on two grounds. Because the Natural Signs of the deaf mute 
have been already written and printed, and practically tested 
in the school-room in the instruction of the deaf and dumb 
—and because our present object is to bring up this subject 
before the minds of the teachers and other friends, that they 
may think upon it calmly and with a practical eye, viewing 
it in all its bearings, and thus pave the way for future action, 
so that through their united energies, the deaf mutes every- 
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‘where, whether educated or uneducated, may reap the ad- 
vantages which books printed in their own natural language 
would assuredly confer. 

The writer feels, however, that he has a special claim on 
the considerate attention of his fellow teachers, whether 
teaching by signs, or by articulation, from the fact that he 
has invited them to the contemplation 0, a subject that has 
occupied his thoughts and his action in the tuition of deaf- 
mutes for upwards of forty years, and also from the import- 
ance of it, as a vehicle of instruction, and one which would 
enable even the uneducated among them, where time of 
school-instruction has passed away, to read with intelligence 
for themselves, in the language of signs, the oracles of the 
living God. 


MISTAKES ABOUT SIGNS, 


In the discussions that have arisen regarding articulation, 
nothing has surprised the writer more than the reiterated as- 
sertion of those who exclude signs in teaching by articula- 
tion, that in the Deaf and Dumb Institutions, deaf mutes 
are taught signs, a complicated system of signs, that nobody 
can understand, but those who are instructed in their mean- 
ing ; and this too notwithstanding the repeated explanations 
given that they are not taught signs at all, but simply the 
use of language by signs, which deaf mutes understand with- 
out any instruction because it is the natural expression of 
their thought. Now, it appears to the writer, that there are 
two grand errors with these friends of the deaf mute, which 
he will briefly notice, and which they would do well to con- 
sider.— These errors are : 

1, As to what Natural Signs are. 

2. That the use of signs in teaching is the cause of the 
difficulty, which the deaf and dumb have, in acquiring a 
knowledge of our language. 

Let us then look for a little at these two errors. First then, 
these friends limit the action of Natural Signs, to the mo- 
tions or sounds of animals, or the imitation of these. Now 
strictly and properly speaking, no animal in making these 
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sounds or motions is signing at all. No animal can sign. 
Signs whether arbitrary or natural are only made by an intelli- 
gentagent. Thus it is that the teacher imitates the motions 
he sees in nature, whether animate or inanimate, and by so do- 
ing gives a sign that infallibly leads to the object, or that of 
which he speaks by means of the sign—and whether describ- 
ing nature around him, or his own feelings, or his knowledge 
of what he sees and hears, uses the language of pantomime di- 
rect, or substitutes a natural analogy, is using Natural Signs, 
and such a use of them can never be misunderstood, if dis- 
tinctly made, and distinctly seen. No confusion of ideas can 
arise from their use, nor any difficulty of interpretation, and 
unless thoroughly perverted they can never retard the acqui- 
sition of language, or of articulation. If signing is a hin- 
drance, the writer hesitates not to say that such signing is not 
natural, but a caricature of Nature. ‘So exhaustless are 
Natural Signs,” that there is no propriety, but an incongru- 
ity, in using such a substitute. 

The second error, arising out of the fact, that the use of 
signs tends to superinduce an incorrect use of our language, 
is another misapplication of the phrase Natural Signs.— 
Without enlarging on this idea, we simply remark that it is 
not the signs, but the current of the thoughts in the deaf mute 
that causes the difficulty—just the same as in the case of a 
hearing person learning a foreign language. The mode of 
expressing himself in his mother-tongue being different from 
the idiom of the language he is acquiring renders it the more 
difficult for him to use the language correctly, but time and 
study will rectify this, although the sound of his voice may 
for a long time tell that what he uses otherwise correctly, is 
not his mother-tongue. So with the deaf and dumb, mod- 
ifying the characteristics, time and study, with a correct 
rendering of the meaning in Natural Signs, will enable them 
to write readily and correctly. 

Thus it is that whether the friends, who favor articulation 
and discard signs speak of Natural Signs as limited in their 
expression, or of their use in teaching the deaf mute as re- 
tarding the acquisition of our language, they are totally at 
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variance with the facts of the case. Natural Signs are as 
extensive in their application as the thoughts of the mind 
itself, and instead of being a barrier in teaching articulation, 
or in acquiring the correct use of our language, they are and 
must be from their very nature, if properly used, the best 
and readiest instrument for carrying out articulation to the 
highest issues, and giving the deaf mute, not only the knowl- 
edge of our idiomatical peculiarities, but for storing his mind 
with knowledge of every kind. 

The writer is thus specific because he has been familiar 
with the art of teaching articulation for many years, and 
familiar with Natural Signs in teaching every thing that the 
deaf mute can be taught, not excepting music, and because 
notwithstanding what the Report of the Massachusetts Board 
of State Charities* says on this subject, and the action taken 
by the Directors of the Clarke Institution, the writer’s ex- 
perience tells him, that they are laboring under a very prac- 
tical error on this interesting subject, in shutting up as it 
were under-lock and key and bolts and bars, by far the larger 


portion of the exhaustless signs of which the Board speaks, 
so that the deaf mutes, whom their generous benevolence is 
endeavouring to instruct, are excluded from their use and 
allowed only the use of a small part of these exhaustless 
stores, instead of full scope to the united influence of the 


whole. 


SPECIAL EXPLANATION, 


Signs, as contradistinguished from words, have in all ages 
been employed, under various forms, less or more, as a me- 
dium of special communication, but they have never been us- 
ed in the ordinary, every day intercourse of mankind, except 
by the deaf and dumb. It is true that among the tribes of 
Indians scattered over this continent, and other uncivilized 
or savage inhabitants of the earth, signs are occasionally com- 
mingled with their words, to eke out the poverty of their lan- 
guage, or to give emphasis to their expression, and even a- 


* See Fifth Annual Report (January 1869,) p. p. xc-xci. 
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mong civilized nations, signs may be resorted to by unedu- 
vated persons, as auxiliary to speech, or sometimes by educated 
men for the purpose of illustrating some particular point of dif- 
ficult application, or for dramatic effect ; nevertheless, it stands 
true that the deaf and dumb alone use signs as their only me- 
dium of communication when ignorant of written language. 
Signs are divided into two kinds, Natural and Arbitrary, but 
it is with Natural Signs in this paper that the writer has to 
do, and to prevent as far as he can any mistake as to his mean- 
ing, when he speaks of them, he now states that by Natural 
Signs he means those signs which convey without fail to the 
mind of the deaf mute, the thoughts which the signer intends 
to express to him, and this without any previous acquaint- 
ance with each other—and further such signs written or print- 
ed he also calls by the name of Natural Signs, because they 
can be understood, by means of asimple key, the use of 
which is easily acquired, as readily as the signs of living ac- 
tion. But further, as already indicated, Natural-Signs are 
capable of expressing every thought, and are therefore at 
least coextensive with words, so that the deaf mute can know 
the thoughts of another through the medium of signs, as cor- 
rectly and as readily as the hearing can know them through 
the medium of words, which notwithstanding their inestim- 
able importance, are simply Arbitrary Signs. 

In the sense now explained, the writer uses the word signs, 
or the phrase Natural Signs in this paper, and when he 
means other signs than natural he uses the phrase Arbitrary 
Signs—-and by arbitrary signs, he means those signs, the mean- 
ing of which cannot be understood without a previous un- 
derstanding between the parties who use them, Natural 
Signs convey their meaning at first sight. Arbitrary Signs, 
at first sight, have no meaning at all. 


SIGN-WRITING. 


Written characters, or symbols, or signs have long been in 
use in the ages of. the past in various countries, both bar- 
barous and civilized, and under various forms, and are still 
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“in use in China and Japan, but many of these were sub- 
#tantially the same as our own written or printed characters, 
merely arbitrary symbols or signs mutually agreed on as 
the expression of thought. The ancient Hieroglyphics of 
Egypt, it is true, were a mixed kind of signs, for the most 
part arbitrary, but they had also much of a natural cast 
about them, or an abridgement of the natural, yet, to un- 
derstand their meaning, a key of more than ordinary con- 
struction was required to unlock their hidden mysteries. 

The sign-writing, however, which the writer here presents 
for your consideration is more comprehensive in its range of 
operation, and more definite in its expression, and more cer- 
tain of being understood by the deaf mutes, whom it is pri- 
marily and chiefly designed to serve, requiring much less 
time to be able to master it, than any other written charac- 
ters, symbols, or signs, with which the writer is acquainted. 

The writer does not know who originated the idea of writ- 
ing the natural language of signs, or the language of the 
deaf mute—but at all events the idea occurred to him about 
forty years ago, and ever since he has put it in practice, less 
or more, as circumstances over which he had no control per- 
mitted. A good many years after he had reduced his idea 
to practice, he read of something of the kind having been 
attempted in France by the late Mr. Bebian, if he does not 
mistake : but he soon saw that its character was very circum- 
scribed, and was simply, as far as he could see from the ac- 
count he read, an extension of pictorial representation of ac- 
tions as auxiliary to ordinary pictures that are used less or 
more in ali our Institutions, giving distinct expression to the 
idea of the author, that farther extension of written symbols 
for the deaf mute was impracticable, so the writer understood 
him to say. He saw, however, that it was quite different 
from the one under consideration, which had been proved by 
the writer, years before, to be not only practicable, but a prac- 
tical reality in very deed in hisown experience in teaching 
the deaf and dumb. 

The system of sign-writing as practised by the writer is 
capable of expressing any kind of signs, whether natural or 
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arbitrary—but it is in its application to Natural Signs that 
he is desirous in the remarks of this paper, to benefit the deaf 
and dumb. In his use of Natural Signs he takes the most 
prominent feature, attribute or function of the object, of 
which the spoken word to the hearing is the arbitrary sign, 
and this sign becomes the sign-name—and whether the deaf 
mute had or had not seen the same sign before, he would at 
once recognise the object which the sign indicated—or, if 
he had never seen, nor known the object before seeing the 
sign, he would whenever he saw it, at once see that this was 
what the sign previously given represented or expressed. 
Thus it is that a deaf mute whether educated or not, after 
some previous training to understand the way of reading the 
printed signs, could easily understand anything delineated 
in the form adopted by the writer. He has seen hearing chil- 
dren also read these signs, with a little training to under- 
stand the use of the key. 


PROOFS OF ITS PRACTICABILITY. 


In endeavouring to show that sign-writing is practicable, 
we shall adduce the evidences of it from three sources. 

1. From the analogies of things common both to words 
and signs. 

2. From the nature of the signs themselves. 

3. From the writer’s own experience. 

1. Analogy.—W ords and signs are alike as a medium of 
communication and the expression of thought on every sub- 
ject, and they are alike evanescent, for no trace of their ac- 
tion is seen in the atmosphere—the memory alone retains the 
impression, either more or less enduring according to its pow- 
er of retention, yet these evanescent invisible words have 
been reduced to a permanent and visible form by the pen 
and the press—and why should not signs, which though vis- 
ible for a moment, just as the sounds of the words are aud- 
ible, be made permanently visible through the same effective 
agency? Isit reasonable to consider the thing impracticable ? 

But again, words and signs are alike in the endless com- 
bination of which they are susceptible. Yet words with 
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countless varieties of form which they assume in the lan- 
guages of the human race in their intercourse with one an- 
other, have not simply been reduced to permanence on a 
limited scale, but in the shape of books and other products 
of the press have been multiplied in unnumbered millions, 
and scattered over the face of the earth for the benefit of 
mankind. And why should not signs, through the same 
powerful medium of ever increasing strength, be not equal- 
ly diffused for the benefit of the myriads of the deaf and 
dumb, scattered in mute isolation among the teeming mil- 
lions of earth’s more fortunate inhabitants? What should 
make this less practicable than the other ? 

But once more. The culminating point of analogy be- 
tween words and signs, appears in the fact that all this end- 
less variety in the combinations of sounds which obtains in 
the living voice is reduced to a few elementary sounds as the 
basis of the whole, and in like manner the numberless forms 
that motion assumes in the making of signs can be reduced 
to a few elementary lines. Seeing that this endless and ev- 
anescent variety of vocal expression has been reduced to its 
elements, and with appropriate names characterizing the 
sounds, has been reduced to a visible permanent form, is 
it unreasonable to suppose, nay is it not very natural to be- 
lieve, that as speech with the same things in common with 
signs has been reduced to a visible permanent form, so signs 
can be reduced to a permanent visible form, if the elemen- 
tary lines of motion, for there are such lines, were discover- 
ed and applied? Such a view as here presented, if it does 
not necessarily prove or ensure the certainty of success to 
one who has not thought on the subject before, or but very 
partially at most—it should assuredly, at least, convince him 
that the practicability of sign-writing and printing, is not 
the idle day-dream of a speculative enthusiast. 

2. The Nature of the Signs.—In addition to the above 
evidences of the practicability of sign-writing, the same thing 
may be reasonably inferred from the nature of the signs them- 
selves, asa medium of communication with deaf mutes. The 
writer had not been long engaged in teaching the deaf and 
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dumb, when the idea of this subject occurred to him. As 
he found that he could very readily converse with deaf mutes: 
whether old or young, educated, or ignorant of language, 
on any subject by means of Natural Signs, without spelling 
or uttering a word, it appeared to him, that as they knew by 
the motions of his hands, and the expression of his counten- 
ance what his thoughts were, and vice versa—if the atmos- 
phere were capable of retaining for a little a trace of the 
lines thus drawn, as sand retains for a while any lines drawn 
upon it, then these lines of motion as traced in the air, and 
visible, would indicate the thoughts that the motions of the 
hands expressed to the deaf mute as he followed these mo- 
tions with his eye, and could be reproduced, as long as the 
original impressionremained. Or the same idea may be thus 
represented. If the motions of the hands in signing ex- 
hibited a luminous though evanescent track in the air, such 
as phosphorus does on a wall, or the track of lightning as it 
sweeps along—the lines, thus seen would indicate at once 
the rate of motion with which they were drawn, and the forms 
which they assumed. Thus reasoning, the writer, at once 
saw that all that was necessary was @ Natural Sign for the 
rate or degrees of motion, and the direction of motion, or its 
pathway, so to speak, which would certainly be indicated in 
the air, ifthe lines of motion could be traced there, as on the 
sand of thesea-shore ; and so he put it tothe test. With the 
dust of the earth for his table, and his finger or a stick for 
his pencil, he drew the required lines in various forms, and 
found what he wasinsearch of. Hehas donethe same thing 
on the black board with chalk, on the slate with the pencil, 
and on paper with the pencil and the pen. In fact he found 
that he had discovered nothing new, for every body, less or 
more, had seen and done the same kind of thing before times 
without number, but the application of it never entered his 
mind before he had been led to think of the subject, as he 
has now described, and he has to a greater or less extent, as 
far as circumstances permitted, ever since had the satisfaction 
of seeing his system of sign-writing not only readily under- 
stood by the deaf mute, but hearing and speaking children 
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were also able to read it, as already referred to, and in fact 
any one disposed to look at it, with a view to understand 
it could not fail with the knowledge of its key or alpha- 
bet, as it may be called, in a short time to master its leading 
feature, so as to read without difficulty. Why then it may 
here be asked has it not been put in practice everywhere? 
A satisfactory answer to this very natural question will be 
given ere we close. 

3. Experience.—We have endeavoured to show the prac- 
ticability of sign-writing on two grounds, viz: from the an- 
alogies between words and signs, in several ways, and from 
the nature of the signs themselves,—and now we will con- 
duct you to the school-room, for alittle to show you that 
sign-writing has been tested there sufficiently long, and by 
examples or illustrations sufficiently copious, to leave no 
doubt as to its practical character. The following area few 
of the many illustrations that might be given to show that 
sign-writing is a practical reality, though we cannot here give 
any specimens of sign-writing itself, but only specimens of 
written sentences which have been translated into the sign- 
language, in the form of written signs, and from these by the 
contrary process of translation into words again, 

We do not think it necessary to give alist of single words, 
or any combination of phrases, for sign-writing embraces 
every word and phrase, but will give a few examples in com- 
mands, narratives and questions, to show that it embraces | 
also every form of speech. Under commands, we include every 
thing in the Imperative mood: under narratives, we include 
every sentence affirmative or negative: and by questions every 
thing in that form. As answers embrace these three forms, 
and every word or phrase, as the case may be, there is no 
need for any separate illustration of them. 

To a few of the pupils in the Halifax School, who knew 
only a little of the key in the reading of signs, the writer 
wrote on the blackboard, a few days ago, a number of sen- 
tences in signs, which they managed to read and reproduce 
in active signs, to spell on their fingers, and write on their 
slates—and he noticed that some of them who could not 
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write sentences, in general, so correctly as others, took up 
the meaning from the signs sooner than the others did. Inthe 
specimens here given, those that are marked with an asterisk 
point out some of those, that the pupils were exercised in, 
and which they read from the written signs. 


COMMANDS, 


Go for my hat. 
* Touch a book, 
Come and see. 
* Shake the desk. 
Bid your sister go to the well for water. 
Attend Church regularly and devoutly. 
Take a book and give it to John to read. 
* Take a book and shake it, for a little while. 
* Bring a marble and a bird to me. 
* Bring an inkstand, a ruler, and a book to James. 
* Tell Alexander, Clarence, and James to come to me. 


NARRATIVES. 


‘There is a cat playing with a ball. 
There was a man killed by the falling ofa house. 
* The boys are out digging in the garden. 
* The girls are not walking in the garden. 
Jesus Christ died on the cross to save sinners. 
* God made man and wo.nan. 
It is not John’s intention to sail till to-morrow. 
* Alfred did not take your spectacles to Alexander. 
There are many discussions in public assemblies. 
* Janet took your spectacles to Sophia. 
* The boys and girls in the school are not all in Arithmetic. 


QUESTIONS. 


What is your name? 
How old are you? 
Where is your father ? 
How many fingers have you? 
Have you ever seen New York? 
When are you going home? 
Were you in Church last Sabbath ? 
Were you sick the week before last? 
How did you know that David killed Goliath? 
Who told you about Jesus Christ ?: 
How are you and I to be saved by Jesus Christ? 


As a small specimen illustrative of the ability to read con- 
secutive thought in sign-writing, we will mention the follow- 
ing facts, which occur to the writer’s mind as specially inter- 
esting and significant. 


\ 
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ILLUSTRATIVE FACTS. 


About twenty-five years ago, in order to test the ability of 
a deaf and dumb boy about twelve years old, who had not 
been long at school, to read sign-writing, the writer took 
his slate, and drew the lines upon it to represent, or wrote in 
signs, the following sublime passage in the prophecies of 
Habakkuk, Chap. III. Verse 10, substituting the word God 
instead of the pronoun. 

“ The mountains saw thee, and they trembled, the over- 
flowing of the water passed by, the deep uttered his voice, 
and lifted up his hands on high.” 

The boy understood the use of the key in reading sign- 
writing, and could do a number of things from written signs 
and translate a few of them into words, but he had no knowl- 
edge of the meaning of this verse, for he did not know the 
meaning of any of the words in it except perhaps one or 
two. Indeed he never saw the verse till he saw it in writ- 
ten signs, so far as the writer knew, at all events he knew 
nothing of its meaning. The writer put the slate before 
him and asked him what it meant; he looked at it for a lit- 
tle, arid then very distinctly told him by signs, in living ac- 
tion, what was written on the slate. The writer saw at once 
that he understood the meaning. Let him, however, not be 
misunderstood here. He does not mean to say, and we do not 
say, that the boy apprehended its meaning as well as we be- 
lieve the readers of this paper do, any mure than we would 
say that they comprehend so fully the meaning of these: 
words, as to enter into the feelings which the illustrious He- 
brew experienced, when, though familiar with divine mani- 
festations of “terror and glory,” he said, in view of the 
“terrible sight,” ‘‘ I exceedingly fear and quake” and to 
which, no doubt, the prophet refers in the beginning of the 
verse; but we do say that he apprehended its meaning, as 
well as any boy of his age could do though endowed with 
hearing and speech. But who among us can comprehend 
the realities which the above verse so graphically describes ? 
We can all understand according to our intelligence the- 
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meaning of the word God, or to whom the word applies, but 
we cannot fully comprehend um who bears the name. Who 
ean by searching find out God? So in the case of the boy in 
his understanding of the above verse. 

About eight years after, in the course of his daily teach- 
ing, the writer took the slate of a boy who had been a while 
longer at school than the boy already noticed, and wrote on 
it in sign-writing a message or order to the following effect. 
“Go to the house and bring from my bed-room, a Gaelic 
New Testament, which is on the top of a bureau.” The 
house was about twenty yards distant from the school-room, 
there were other books on the bureau, besides the one he was 
sent for. The writer put down the slate before him with- 
out writing a word or making asign. The boy looked at it for 
a little and went out, and in a few minutes he returned with 
an English New Testament. The writer said, “that is not the 
book ” He looked disappointed and so did the writer; but 
knowing so well the boy’s singular correctness in going on a 
message, he looked at the slate again and found that he had 
omitted the sign for the word Gaelic. He then supplied the 
omission, and said nothing but that the mistake was his 
and not the boy’s. The boy looked at the correction, went 
away, and returned with the Gaelic New Testament. The 
writer then expressed his satisfaction by saying to the boy 
that he had done well. The satisfaction at the issue was 
mutual, and if the writer had ever doubted the sufficiency of 
sign-writing for practical .purposes to the deaf mute, this 
omission or error of his, in the above incident, would have 
dissipated any doubt. Errors have often been instruments 
of advantages little dreamed of at the time, and in this case, 
the writer might have exclaimed like the celebrated Greek, 
“Eureka,” as if it had been the first time that he had dis- 
covered its practical character. As it was, he was more en- 
couraged to prosecute his design with sign-writing, that it 
might become a verity of real life, to others than himself in 
deaf-mute tuition. 

Some years after the incident now narrated, he visited 
Dublin in Ireland, on the invitation of a lady who took a. 
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great interest in the education of the deaf and dumb, and 
who, having heard of his action on the subject now under 
consideration, was desirous to see him. Accordingly he went, 
taking with him some manuscript sheets of sign-writing, as 
aspecimen. The interview was very satisfactory, as she was 
desirous to see a Dictionary of Signs printed for the Deaf 
and Dumb, but it appeared to be one where the signs for the 
words would be given in words, such as the writer saw ina 
small volume by the Abbe De l’Epee, where the signs for the 
word was described in words, and which she showed him, 
and asked him what he thought of it. Ashe had not seen 
it before, he read a few of the descriptions, and found that 
they described the signs for the words very correctly, and 
that they coincided with the signs he made for the words 
himself, and would no doubt be useful to a certain extent ; 
but as it required a good many wordsto describe a sign so 
that a person could make the sign from the description, it 
would make such a dictionary very bulky, and to many per- 
sons, a somewhat difficult process to make the very kind of 
motion required. Subsequently, he gave her a volume of 
signs, still in her possession, drawn by a professional hand, 
representing some hundreds of every kind of words both 
single and in composition, with the words, of which the sign 
‘was the explanation, written by himself. The lady endeav- 
oured to interest parties in the matter so as to get a Diction- 
ary of signs, such as this, published for the deaf and dumb, 
but none of them, with the exception of one or two, knew 
anything of signs and it was difficult to get them so inter- 
ested as to incur the expense, so this matter has hung on 
in this state for years till he supposes it is forgotten there 
except by the lady herself, with whom he has had frequent 
communication since he came to this side of the Atlantic, 
urging him to get the work carried forward—but the same 
kind of difficulties are not wanting here—and till now, he 
has not felt-encouraged to take any practical stepinit. But 
since the discussions about teaching articulation, and discard- 
ing signs have arisen, he thought it might have its use, in one 
way or in another, to advance the cause of the deaf mute, 
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and has therefore given expression to his thoughts in this 
paper. 

On the writer's return from Dublin, he took the slate of 
the boy noticed in the latter incident, and wrote on it in signs 
to the following effect :— 

“T was in Dublin, and lived some days in the house of a 
lady who loves the deaf and dumb.” 

He set it before the boy, who looked at it for a moment or 
two and with a countenance indicating satisfaction said, he 
knew it. The writer told him to write in words what it 
meant—he did so very correctly, using the words you were 
as addressing him, and the word dwelt instead of lived which 
was in the mind of the writer when he wrote the signs. 

We think it proper in this connexion to say that this boy 
who was the worst signer we ever saw, was just as remark- 
able for understanding what was said to him in signs. We 
never saw his superior in understanding signs, and seldom 
his equal, and though he used signs more readily after being 
at school, yet he was at no time an expert. 

Friends of the deaf mute who discard signs, and speak of 
the deaf and dumb as expressing themselves “as monkeys 
do,” as if to bring signs into contempt, we ask you solemnly 
to reflect now upon such utterances, though you may have 
read but carelessly the above incidents in the lives of these 
two boys. ‘ Express themselves as monkeys do.”* No 
monkey could look at the signs on the slate, as did the first 
boy, and reproduce in living action the signs which these 
written characters represented. No monkey could do as the 
second boy did, look at the slate and from the written signs 
execute the message which that boy did without making a 
sign at all, and no monkey could do as this boy also did, who 
after looking at the written signs on the slate, wrote under 
them in words the meaning of thesesigns. Signs then such 
as these, whether written or made in living action, are and 
must be essentially distinct from the natural sounds or mo- 
tions of monkeys or any other irrational creature. They 


*See Massachusetts Report already referred to, page xc. 
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are the expression of an intelligent agent, who can make the 
sounds and motions of animate and inanimate nature sub- 
serve his purpose, however obscured his mind may be, as in 
the case of an ignorant deaf mute, and in the hands of an 
intelligent teacher are made subservient to the temporal and 
eternal well-being of his interesting charge. But, perhaps 
after all, the reference to the monkeys may be rather a play- 
ful push of the hand, than an ill-natured thrust at the other 
friends of the deaf and dumb; at all events, it proves this, 
that it is dangerous even for intelligent and thoughtful adults, 
to play with edge-tools. 

We think, however, that the depreciatory tone of the Re- 
port in several places when speaking of those who teach by 
signs, is decidedly wrong ; because that men who have done 
so much to elevate the deaf and dumb, as the teachers of the 
United States have done, deserve something else, than depre- 
ciation, at the hands of every benevolent heart, even though 
they may have erred in using signs: and we consider it spe- 
cially wrong, by dint of authority or otherwise, to stainp out 
the use of signs in the instruction of the deaf mute. We 
say these things the more readily, and advisedly, because the 
writer is not only a friend of articulation, but such a friend 
as would carry it to the greatest possible perfection, both in 
viva voce utterance, and lip-reading, with every one, whether 
congenital deaf mutes or semi-mutes, and because he knows, 


as a practical teacher, that the proper use of signs in teach- 
ing them articulation, will more thoroughly perfect them in 
it and in understanding spoken language, than any other way 
possily can. 

We have much pleasure in noticing here several pleasant 


interviews that we had with the respected President of the 
Directors of the Clarke Institution, Gardiner G. Hubbard, 
Esq. We sympathize with um in his action inthis matter, 
believing that good will result from this step of these friends, 
chiefly as the means of extending the period of instruction, 
and of bringing the young deaf mute earlier under its ele- 
vating influence. In setting aside signs, however, our sym- 
pathy cannot go, as wetold Mr. Hubbard. It is like eutting 
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off the right hand to do more work than with both hands. 
From what passed in our interviews, we feel assured that he 
would not speak, as the Report referred to speaks of the teach- 
ers who use signs in teaching. The writer told him that he 
gave up teaching articulation solely because the time of the 
deaf mute at school was so circumscribed, from one cause or 
another, that it required all the time and far more than could 
be got, to do for him what articulation could never do in a 
time so utterly inadequate to do the work that the deaf mute 
required ; but with an adequately extended period of in- 
struction, he would carry on articulation, as already intimated 
to its Ultima Thule, and he would as atrue friend respect- 
fully advise him to reconsider the subject of signs, and also 
the statements of Dr. Peet, Mr. Turner and Mr. Stone, on the 
subject: for they are worthy of your serious reconsideration. 

The writer, in accordance with what he said at the outset, 
has not entered upon the discussion of articulation in its 
various bearings, but as his subject being that of signs, under 
a particular form, he has been necessarily led to refer to it, 
once and again, and express himself as he has done, because 
he is anxious to get the friends of Articulation interested in 
this subject, as well as others, and the more so, because he 
fully sympathises with them in their object, the teaching of 
articulation ; but in excluding signs, as one of the instruments 
of tuition, and carrying it on by articulation, he has not the 
least sympathy, because he is convinced that by so doing, they 
are inflicting upon the deaf and dumb a grievous injury, 
which no subsequent teaching can fully repair, and for which 
nothing else can compensate. Teaching articulation and 
teaching by articulation are quite different things. We need 
every instrumentality in the work of instruction, instead of 
excluding any one, and one too so important as signs; and 
as Natural Signs in their printed form would be not only be- 
neficial to the articulating school, but could be used there 
without diminishing the viva voce utterance, whether on the 
part of the pupils or the teachers, we hope they will give this 
particular subject, their earnest consideration. 

The writer presents here, an additional illustration that 
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was afforded him, in the Halifax school the day before post- 
ing this communication. He wrote, or roughly delineated 
in signs, the following passage in the prophesies of Isaiah, 
omitting the words, then and for, and placed it before two 
boys, who had been several years at school, and knew the 
passage of scripture, but neversaw itin signs before. Isaiah 
XXXV 5,6. “Then the eyes of the blind shall be opened, 
and the ears of the deaf shall be unstopped. Then shall the 
lame man leap as an hart, and the tongue of the dumb sing ; 
for in the wilderness shall water break out, and streams in 
the desert.” 

The boys looked at the signs on the paper, but they had 
not gone over the half of it, when one of them said, “ that 
is in the prophecies of Isaiah”—and each of them wrote from 
the signs in the following way. The one boy wrote :— 


The blind shall see. The deaf shall hear. 

The lame shall jump like a deer. 

The dumb shall sing. 

The water shall spring up in the wilderness, and streams in the desert. 


He was told to look at the paper again, and write it down 
as the signs stood and he wrote thus :— 


The eyes of the blind opened shall be. 

The ears of the deaf unstopped shall be. 

Jump like a deer the lame man shall. 

The tongue of the dumb sing shall. 

Waters spring up shall in the wilderness, and streams in the desert. 


He was then desired to write it in the ordinary way as 
hearing people do, and he wrote as follows : 


The eyes of the blind shall be opened, and the ears of the deaf shall be 
unstopped. 

The lame man shall jump like a deer, and the tongue of the dumb shall 
sing. 

Waters shall spring up in the wilderness, and streams in the desert. 


The other boy wrote in the following way :— 


The blind eyes shall be opened. 

The deaf ears shall be opened. 

The lame man shall jump like a deer. 

The dumb tongue shall sing. 

The water shall spring up in the wilderness. 
The streams shall in the desert. 
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To give some idea of the space occupied by these verses 
in signs, we may say that though roughly drawn, they oc- 
cupied only about ten or twelve inches, but they could easi- 
ly be made to occupy a half, or even a fourth less space, and 
be distinct enough to be easily read. 


ADVANTAGES OF SIGN PRINTING. 


We shall now proceed to show the advantages to be deri- 
ved from sign-writing in three distinct aspects of its practic- 
al bearing. 

1. As an instrument of instruction, and a test of compre- 
hension. 

2. In the saving of time and labor. 

3. In having the Holy Scriptures, printed in signs for the 
use of the deaf and dumb. 

1. As an instrument and a test. We think it requires on- 
ly to be mentioned to meet with approval, that if we had 
books printed in the natural language of signs, applicable to 
the deaf mutes in every stage of progress, their teachers 
would then have the same kind of instrumentality which 
teachers of other languages than their mother-tongue have, 
viz: lessons in the foreign language, and in the language of 
the learner, so that the teacher has at once an instrument of 
instruction, and a test of his pupil’s comprehension of the 
foreign tongue, and the idiom of both languages—thus en- 
abling the pupil to translate from the one to the other, till 
he can speak and read it with equal readiness. Apply this 
to the teaching of the deaf and dumb, and extend the period 
of tuition, and you at once get rid of the difficulty, which 
they experience in writing our language according to its idiom. 

It is true that a teacher who knows his work, and can do 
it, could make any book subserve his purpose, or teach with- 
out a book, or make his own books, without having them 
printed in the ordinary form, to say nothing of printing in 
signs. But why should any teacher be obliged thus to act 
at such a sacrifice of time, when the time is but scanty e- 
nough, even with every possible facility at hand? The fact 
is, we require primary books of several steps, so that every 
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kind of words in ordinary use, every kind of phrase, and 
every kind of sentence would be found in them, and if these 
were printed in the ordinary form and also in the sign-lan- 
guage, we would have a practical substratum on which suc- 
cessfully to build, and so be able, in due course, to use ordi- 
nary books for practical reading as in ordinary schools; and 
besides these a dictionary of signs, or at least a vocabulary 
of signs of those words by which every other word in the 
language could be explained in words, and by which the deaf 
mute could learn the meaning of the words from the signs 
thus furnished tlie deaf and dumb, and as far as human agen- 
cy could effect it, would be more on a level with their hear- 
ing brethren. 

2. The saving of time and labor. The importance of sign- 
writing will still further appear, in the saving of time and 
labor, if we carefully consider the following facts, which 
teachers of deaf mutes so well-know from experience, but 
which we are desirous that every friend of the deaf mute 
should be acquainted with, for our experience tells us that 
comparatively few have any correct idea of the nature of the 
work that the teacher has to do—and yet it is by having these 
friends everywhere brought to reflect on what the condition 
of the uninstructed deaf and dumb really is, that we can 
ultimately have sufficient time, and sufficient appliances to 
carry on the work of their instruction. 

First then—Children who have their hearing acquire the 
art of speaking or the use of their mother-tongue, as it is very 
aptly termed, insensibly, and without any special effort. 
Parents and friends, and every one with whom they are 
brought into contact, are each and every one of them in 
turn, instructors to the baby-speaker, and supply their quota 
of speech to the young learner amidst the realities of life, 
and thus the child is trained not only to utter the words of 
its thousand teachers, but to see the illustrations of the mean- 
ing of the words in their application, on the spot, in myriads 
of instances, so that the memory and the judgment, from 
the first efforts to speak, are constantly exercised by the liv- 
ing realities of ex'stence around it. Thus, the use of lan- 
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guage whereby the child can tell its wants and understand 
what is spoken to it, is in countless ways taught and learn- 
ed, without any exhausting labor on the part of the child or 
its instructor, and the foundation laid for future progress when 
he enters the school-room. Though these are facts that every 
one can see, it is passing strange that so few persons are 
found who reflect on them, when they speak of teaching the 
deaf and dumb, or of their progress in the acquisition of lan- 
guage. 

But again, the importance of sign-writing will farther ap- 
pear, when we reflect that the deaf and dumb are deprived 
of all the facilities of their hearing brethren and sisters, 
though living in the midst of the same society, and this sole- 
ly because they cannot hear at all, or not sufficiently so as 
to enable them to imitate others as the hearing do. The sad 
blank which this causes in their minds, the loss that deafness 
superinduces is so emphatically great, except in highly fav- 
orable circumstances, that it is difficult for any but teachers 
fully to realize it, but others, if they would properly reflect, 
could realize it much more than they do. Now the great 
void must be filled, and this loss must be make up, as far as hu- 
man power can do so; but to do this time and labor are neces- 
sary, and surely every thing that tends to diminish these dur- 
ing the period of tuition, however extended that time may 
be, should be made available—hence the advantage of sign- 
writing in annihilating the drudgery of labor and saving 
the time now employed from the want of proper facilities 
in teaching, and virtually adding to the term of instruction. 

Yet once more, the importance of sign-writing will fully 
appear when we also consider the common but very impor- 
tant fact, that while generally speaking every child has hun- 
dreds, if not thousands of instructors, to enable it to acquire 
and with facility to apply correctly the language of society, 
his brother deaf mutes have in the Institutions but one teach- 
er to many pupils, and yet this solitary instructor has to do 
the work for these pupils, that parents, friends and society in 
general do for every hearing child. We see then that the 
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hearing child has, before he goes to school, a knowledge 
of language, and correctness in applying it, which his less 
gifted brother fails to acquire, unless he is continued suffici- 
ently long at school and at the cost of an amount of labor 
to his teacher and himself which must be seen to be fully 
understood. But if any one would reflect on these facts, he 
would be able to have some idea of the numberless illustra- 
tions of the meaning of every word and its application to 
the realities of life, which the teacher has to exemplify in 
every form and variety which real life supplies, in order that 
he may be to the deaf mute, as far as possible, what every 
one with whom the hearing child comes into contact is to 
him in his insensibly gradual but sure progress in acquir- 
ing the knowledge of a living language, which his sense of 
hearing enables him so readily to recollect and apply with 
facility and accuracy—while his deaf brother at school guid- 
ed by his teacher alone is endeavouring to acquire all that 
the other has acquired, before he goes to school, and also 
what the other learns at school. Thus it is, with a shorter 
time at school than other children enjoy, the deaf mute is 
expected, so far as facts say, to acquire all that they have 
before they go to school, and also what his hearing brother 
learns at school besides ; but to be on a par, or something 
like it, with his hearing brother, the deaf-mute would require, 
at least, double the time at school that he has hitherto enjoy- 
ed—to say nothing of higher benefits that other seminaries 
of learning than common schools confer. 

Reflecting on the above statements, we think every one 
should see that the use of books printed in the sign-language 
would add very materially to the facilities of instruction, be- 
cause every one in a class would have a teacher in the shape 
of a book, and the living teacher to superintend the whole, 
instead of having as now only one teacher to a class : and we 
desiderate from our readers a deliberate judgment on the 
above desirable issues. 

3. Zhe Holy Scriptures printed. Besides the advantages 
already specified, the importance of having the scriptures 
printed in signs for the special benefit of the deaf and dumb, 
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suggested itself to the writer long ago and we think it prop- 
er at this time to set the idea before you, as one worthy of 
your consideration. The deaf and dumb in the aggregate 
are in reality nota few. Taking into view the population 
of the earth, according to available statistics, their number 
cannot be less than half a million, exclusive of those who 
have been instructed or are in process of instruction; and 
half a million of immortal beings, such as they are, ignorant 
alike of God who made them and of their future destiny, is 
a fact of weighty import to a christian heart, and the ques- 
tion arises can any thing be done for them ? 

The deaf and dumb may be divided into three classes : such 
of them as are well-educated, such as are partially so, and 
such as have not been under instruction. To the well-edu- 
cated we think the Bible printed in Natural Signs would be 
an interesting addition to their libraries, and a source of pleas- 
ure and profit to themselves, for they would be able to read 
in the printed page atsight and in their own language, with- 
out making a sign, the truths of our holy religion, and thus 
call up to mind their early days when ignorance shrouded 
their understanding, and by contrasting the past with the 
present, enable them more highly to value the inestimable 
blessings of education, to thank God and take courage. To 
the partially instructed, the Bible in the language of signs 
through the help of friends would enable them to enlarge 
their acquaintance with it, and distinctly to apprehend, by 
the blessing of God, the faith and hope of the Gospel, and 
so realize the peace which it brings, when many of them 
perhaps would not be able to derive any benefits from any 
other book printed in the ordinary way. To the uninstruc- 
ted, whose school-time has not yet arrived, it may be made 
interesting by parents and friends in various ways—and to 
the uninstructed whose school-days have passed away, so far 
as learning spoken language is concerned,—a few weeks at 
school, simply to give them some idea of God whose word 
the Bible is, and a general idea of its scope, and the use of 
the key to unlock its treasures would enable them to gather 
up some if not all of its intzresting and important truths; 
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in due time, and by the grace of God through the aid of 
Christian friends, they might grow in grace and in the know- 
ledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 

The Bible in signs could be printed in whole, or in such 
parts as circumstances and the condition of the parties for 
whom it is specially intended and Christian wisdom directed. 
It must also be borne in mind that the Bible in signs, trans- 
lated from the original languages, would be patent to the deaf 
and dumb of every nation under heaven, and as the Chris 
tian missionary finds his way into every country with the 
Bible in his hand in the language of its people, the Bible of 
signs in his hand to the deaf mutes there, would be under- 
stood by them, as it would be here by our own deaf mutes, for 
the language of Natural Signs is known all the world over. 
This partial outline of what we consider could be effected, 
through the Bible signs for the benefit of the deaf and dumb 
we submit to the reflection of our readers. 

It would have afforded the writer much pleasure, if he had 
been able to present to you, here and now, some specimens 
of sign-writing, so that you could have seen it for yourselves 
and have been able to find that there is in it something else 
than a combination of unmeaning lines. This however could 
not have been done without diagrams, which involved ad- 
ditional expense, and required time; but we trust that we 
shall yet enjoy this mutual satisfaction. Meanwhile, give 
the subject your best attention, and we feel assured that none 
of us will be disappointed with the result, whatever difficul- 
ties or doubts may present themselves at first sight. 

We will give you, however the main lines of the key, which 
perhaps may induce some one to endeavor to realize a little of 
the reality of sign-writing. By the process already descri- 
bed the writer found that a line slowly drawn, with a little 
pressure, exhibited an appearance like this; a thick line 
of uniform width, and a line quickly drawn appeared broad 
or heavy at the beginning and tapering to the end, like the 
point of admiration without the dot or as a comet in the heav- 
ens : varying according to the force andrapidity with which 
it was drawn. He then adopted the heavy line, as the na- 
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tural sign for slow, and the tapering line for fast. The or- 
dinary lines of motion in signing are indicated by a lighter 
line thus —, the direction of motion by a dotted line 

, or an arrow head, or by the finger pointing, as 
circumstances directed. A zigzag line indicates all vibrat- 
ing motions, such as quivering, shivering, swinging, or shak- 
ing of any degree, varying in lightness or heaviness, as the 
case might be. 

As the sign for fast and‘slow embodies the principle which 
all the motcons in signing would assume, according to their im- 
pulse and rapidity, therefore with this as a basis we can find 
the material for extended application. Thus afew dots such 
as these . . . would represent walking footsteps, and a 
mark, such as the point of admiration without the dot, or 
the comma, placed horizontally in this way , , , would 
indicate running footsteps. By observing the foot-prints of 
animals in walking or running, or your own footsteps, you 
will see that they assume as a rule these appearances, less or 
more, as the path is soft or hard. In like manner by observ- 
ing the effects of the motions of the fingers or the hand in 
striking, tapping, patting, &c., on a soft medium, or on the 
blackboard or slate with the chalk or pencil, or with the pen 
on paper as in forming capital letters, you will see substanti- 
ally the same thing. 

With these lines and their endless progeny, and the upper 
half of the body chiefly the head, to represent the signer, 
two of the fingers to represent lem, by a very natural a- 
nalogy the whole system of signing, however complicated it 
may appear, could be reduced to a written or printed form. 
Questions will naturally arise on points not adverted to here, 
for we make no profession in these few lines to solve every 
difficulty, but we have stated some things that any one may 
try to put in practice, so farat least. We trust that a future 
day may enable the writer to gratify both his readers and 
himself at the same time : meanwhile study, and try, and trust. 

We trust that what we have said since we put the ques 
tion, supposed to be asked by some one, will be deemed a 
satisfactory reply. 
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Friends of the deaf mute: we have now set before you, on 
this interesting and important subject, three grounds of proof 
to show that it is practicable, viz: from the analogies between 
the nature of words and signs, from the nature of signs them- 
selves, and also from the writer’s own experience, believing 
not without good reason, we think, that what has been with 
him for many years a practical matter, could also be made 
practical by others. We have also shown the advantages 
that would arise from the use of sign-writing in three ways: 
—as an instrument of instruction and a test of comprehen- 
sion, in saving time and labor, and in the printing of Scrip- 
ture in signs for the use of the deaf and dumb—and we have 
endeavored so far, to forge a key for your use a little way, 
in trying to find out what this sign-writing is. Thisis nota 
subject of fancy but of fact, and it requires to be considered 
not merely with a critical eye, but with a heart beating in 
unison with that sympathy which feels for the deaf mute, 
and would elevate him to the highest point of intelligence 
which the nature of his case admits, and would doso by every 
instrumentality within his reach—but the critical eye and 
the sympathising heart must be joined to a will which no- 
thing but the insurmountable can baffle. Friends of the 
deaf mute: let us have your criticism, severe if you like but 
candid and just, your heart and your will, and we can very 
easily tell you the issue. The writer claims no perfection in 
what he has done; for humanum est errare, but he claims for 
the sign-writing that he has practised, the capability of ex- 
pressing the thoughts which the deaf mute, whether educat- 
ed or uneducated, by means of a simple key can intelligent- 
ly read as readily as any one who reads these pages. The 
importance of sueh an agency in the instruction of the deaf 
mute, whether taught to understand language by signs or 
by articulation, it would be difficult to over-estimate, and 
therefore in the hope that it will receive that attention which 
its importance demands the writer has cast it upon the water, 
with all its imperfection, committing it to the care of um 
who doth all things well, who made the deaf to hear and the 
dumb to speak. 
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FIRST COMMENCEMENT OF THE NATIONAL DEAF 
MUTE COLLEGE. 


The public exercises of the first Commencement of this 
College were held in the Congregational Church, Washing- 
ton, on the morning of June 23rd, 1869. After prayer by 
Rev. W. W. Turner, Ex. Principal of the American Asylum, 
the President, E. M. Gallaudet, L. L. D., delivered the fol- 
Jowing address: 

“The occasion which bring us together to-day marks an era 
in the history of civilization. It stands forth without prece- 
dent, a bright and shining beacon in the higher walks of phil- 
anthropy and benevolence. The unreflecting and cold indif- 
ference that, because of their deprivation of a single sense, 
degraded a half million of God’s rational creatures to the 
level of the imbecile, has given place within the lapse of a 
century to the large-hearted practical philanthropy which 
first discovered the key at whose magic touch the mental 
prison-bolts should fly back, and has since declared in all the 
nations of Christendom that the deaf mute is no longer a 
pariah of society, but is entitled to the respect of his fellow- 
men, and is capable of a mental culture as full and as valu- 
able to the community as that of his hearing and speaking 
brother. From the early days of imperfect result, wherein 
was claimed for deaf mutes only a development that might 
fit them to perform the humble functions of intelligent labor, 
a growing estimate has been placed upon their capabilities, 
which to-day advances to the high position of according 
them the academic degrees of college graduation. 

Where, in all the march of educational effort since time 
began, does a greater century stride appear? From mental 
midnight, starless even by reason of the thick clouds of pre- 
judice and misapprehension overshadowing it, to the high 
noon of scholarly honors, revealing bright pathways, not a 
few wherein the so-called imbecile of a hundred years ago 
may walk onward and upward to usefulness and influence 
and fame. From moral darkness, deeper even than that of 
heathen ignorance, wherein no proper idea of God or religion 
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could germinate, to the full light of comprehended and ac- 
cepted Christianity, stimulating the soul to the highest devel- 
opment possible in our world of many clouds, and revealing 
the glorious hope of ripened fruitage under the rays of the 
Sun of Righteousness in the land of eternal day. For no 
class of intelligent beings does education perform so great a 
work as for thedeafanddumb, The starting point is so much 
lower, the plane of attainment so nearly as high, and the time 
spent in school training so nearly the same with the deaf 
mute as with the hearing and speaking, that the return pur- 
chased by education is actually far greater in the case of the. 
former than that of the latter. 

Many of the intellectual phenomena presented in the tran- 
sition from a state of ignorance to the condition of enlighten- 
ment in which the training of the schools leaves the mute, are 
unique and, in not a few instances, intensely interesting to 
him who would study the operations of the human mind in 
its various processes of development. It is not, however, 
our purpose at this time to consider the education of the 
deaf mute from a philosophic or even an economic stand- 
point; nor yet to tell of the origin and detail the history of 
this pecular work in the world ; but rather to relate briefly 
the story of the particular institution which has invited 
your attendance upon its first commencement festivities to- 
day, and to show what grounds its friends have for thanks- 
giving to that power which has crowned their labors with 
results exceeding in speediness of attainment their most san- 
guine expectations. 

It will be remembered by a few here present that in the 
year 1856 an adventurer from the city of New York brought 
with him to Washington five little deaf mute children, which 
he had gathered from the alms-houses and streets of the 
metropolis, With the aid of a number of benevolent citizens 
he succeeded in setting up a school and in collecting a half 
score of deaf and blind children belonging to the District of 
Columbia. His ostensible object was the establishment of 
an institution for the education of these classes of persons, 
and in this he was supported by a number of influential. 
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gentlemen, most prominent among whom, both in giving 
and doing, was the Hon. Amos Kendall, to whom belongs 
the honor of being named the father and founder of our insti- 
tution. The sharp discernment of Mr. Kendall soon laid 
bare the selfish purposes of the adventurer, as well as his en- 
tire unworthiness and unfitness to direct the work he was 
aiming to inaugurate. Good, however, ultimated from his 
efforts in the formation of an association having as its aim 
the performance of that work, which fe would fain have us- 
ed as a cloak to cover his selfish ends. 

On the 16th of February, 1857, an act of Congress was ap- 
proved incorporating the “ Columbia Institution for the In- 
struction of the Deaf and Dumb and Blind,” and authoriz- 
ing the education at the expense of the United States of 
indigent mute and blind children belonging to the District 
ot Columbia. On the 13th of June following, in temporary 
buildings provided by the liberality of Mr. Kendall, the school 
was opened. During the progress of the first year it was 
discovered that the provision made by Congress fell very far 
short of being adequate to meet the objects for which it was 
granted, and on May 28, 1858, a supplementary act was pas- 
sed supplying the deficiencies of the firstlaw. This second 
act also extended the privileges of the Institution to chil- 
dren of men in the military or naval service of the United 
States. In the spring of 1859, Congress up to that time hav- 
ing appropriated nothing for buildings, Mr. Kendall added 
to his former benefactions by erecting a substantial brick 
structure, and deeding this, together with two acres of 
ground, to the institution. 

Thus far the directors had limited themselves to the work 
of affording the deaf and the blind of the District of Colum- 
bia and the army and navy an education suited to fit them 
for mechanical and industrial pursuits. But in the annual 
report for 1862, a purpose was announced, which had been 
in contemplation from the outset, of extending the scope of 
the institution so as to include a collegiate course of study, 
the benefits of which might be enjoyed by deaf mutes from 
all portions of the country. Thisextension of the work was 


‘ 
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plainly suggested by the organic law of 1857, the fifth sec- 
tion thereof permitting the directors to receive pupils from 
any of the States and Territories of the United States, and 
no limit being placed in the act on the duration of the course 
of study. Early in the year 1864, it was determined to re- 
alize if possible this national collegiate feature of the insti- 
tution, and the passage of a law of Congress was secured 
empowering the board of directors to confer degrees. 

On the 28th of June, in this year, (1864,) the college was 
publicly inangurated, and on the 2d of July Congress .ecord- 
ed its approval thereof by a liberal appropriation “to con- 
tinue the work for the accommodation of the students and 
inmates of the institution.” On the 8th of September fol- 
lowing, the work of the college was commenced, with seven 
students ina temporary building, which had been purchased 
together with fourteen acres of land adjoining the original 
grounds of the institution. But one provision was now lack- 
ing to open the college freely to deaf-mute youth from all 
parts of the country, viz: adequate means for the support of 
those unable to pay for their education. To meet this want 
a few benevolent gentlemen were found willing to assume 
the support of individual students, and the college was en- 
abled to receive all — applicants. 

This private aid, though temporary in its character, was 
most important at wag: Fg ema juncture, and the names of 
Amos Kendall, Wm. W. Corcoran, Geo. W. Riggs, Henry D. 
Cooke, Charles Knapp and Benjamin B. French, of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, with William Sprague, of Rhode Island, 
J. Payson Williston and George Merriam, of Massachusetts, 
and Edson Fessenden and Thomas Smith, of Hartford, Conn., 
subscribers of free scholarships, will be held in grateful re- 
membrance by the young men who have received the im- 
mediate benetit of their generosity and by all the friends of 
the college. 

But during the year 1866 an incident occurred, the effect 
of which was to secure the very end desired by the officers 
of the college, and this in a manner wholly providential, quite 
independent of any plans or endeavors of theirs. A young 
man, residing in Gettysburg, Pa., who had become totally 
deaf at the age of fifteen, hearing of the establishment of 
the college, applied to Hon, Thaddeus Stevens for aid in se- 
curing admission. Mr. Stevens, with his well known ready 
sympathy for the unfortunate promised the young man his 
assistance, and addressed the president of the college on the 
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subject. ‘To his surprise he learned that there was no law 
authorizing the free admission of students to the college save 
from the District of Columbia and from the army and navy. 
“What!” said he, with no little indignation in histone, “have 
we been appropriating the money of the United States to 
build and sustain a college for the deaf mutes of the country, 
into which a deaf mute from my district cannot be admit- 
ted?” On being informed that such was the fact of the de- 
fective legislation on the subject, he said, “ We will very soon 
remedy this error, and the young man from Gettysburg shall 
be as free to enter your college as he who comes from the 
District of Columbia.” This resolution Mr. Stevens carried 
into effect, by procuring the passage, on the 2d of March, 
1867, of a proviso attached to the appropriation for the su 

port of the institution, that deaf mutes properly qualified, 
not exceeding ten in number, should be admitted to the col- 
legiate department of the institution, from any of the States 
and Territories of the United States, on the same terms and 
conditions as had been previously prescribed for residents of 
the District of Columbia. Thus did the silent appeal of the 
Gettysburg boy open the door for the higher education of 
his brothers in misfortune throughout the land. Thus did 
the veteran “ Leader of the House” of the Fortieth Congress, 
in the midst of the heavy cares of State, which were exhaust- 
ing his failing strength, find time and vigor enough to se- 
cure from the Government of his country a boon for the deaf 
and dumb, the efficacy of which shall endure, as we trust 
and believe, till that day of joy and peace when the “ lame 
man shall leap as an hart and the tongue of the dumb shall 


sing.” 
While private benevolence has performed an important 
‘part in the inception of our omy a work, to the Congress 


of the United States belongs the honor of establishing and 
endowing the institution in a manner worthy of the Govern- 
ment of a great nation. 

Our present distinguished Minister to Great Britain, after 
describing, in his world-renowned history of the United 
Netherlands, the depression and distress which prevailed 
throughout the low countries in the closing years of the 16th 
century, records a notable event in the following words: 
*« And thus at every point of the doomed territory of the lit- 
‘tle commonwealth, the natural atmosphere in which the in- 
habitants existed was one of blood and rapine. Yet during 
the very slight lull which was interposed in the winter of 
1585-6 to the eternal clang of arms in Friesland, the Estates 
of that province, to their lasting honor, founded the Univ- 


*History of the United Netherlands, Vol. II, p. 9. 
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ersity of Franeker; a dozen years before the famous institu- 
tion at Leyden had been established as a reward to the burgh- 
ers for their heroic defence of the city. And now this new 
proof was given of the love of the Netherlands, even in the 
midst of their misery and their warfare, for the more hu- 
mane arts. The newcollege was well endowed from ancient 
church-lands, aud not only was the education made nearly 
gratuitous, while handsome salaries were provided for the 
professors, but provision was made by which the poorer 
scholars could be fed and boarded at a very moderate ex- 
pense; the sum to be paid by these poorer classes of students 

eing less than three pounds sterling a year. The voice 
with which this infant seminary of the muses first made it- 
self heard above the din of war was but feeble, but the in- 
stitution was destined to thrive, and to endow the world for 
many successive generations with the golden fruits of sci- 
ence and genius.” 

If the world justly applands this act of the estates of Fries- 
land in providing the means of higher education for the youth 
of the State in general, at a time when it was perhaps least to 
be expected, shall not more emphatic sonata be given 


in the pages of history to that Government, which, having 
in the first year of gigantic civil war, furnished means for the 
rich endowment of colleges in every quarter of its domain, 


was ready, in the closing year of the exhausting struggle, 
while laboring under the pressure of enormous and uuprece- 
dented taxation, to assume the burden of maintaining a col- 
lege, for a class once deemed incapable of even the lowest de- 
gree of education. 

In this college, designed to be national in the bestowal of 
its advantages, are already assembled students from every 
quarter of the land. From the Keystone State have come 
six ; from New England seven; four fromthe Empire State ; 
while the States of the West have sent seventeen, and eight. 
have come up from the South. These, with six from the 
District of Columbia, form an aggregate of forty-eight youth, 
representing sixteen States of the Union, who have received 
the benefits, fora longer or shorter period. of the course of 
study opened to them. 

To those who are disposed to inquire what range of ac- 
quirement in the liberal arts is open to the deaf and dumb, 
it may be stated that deafness, though it be total and con- 
genital, imposes no limits on the intellectual development of’ 
its subjects, save in the single direction of the appreciation 
of accoustic phenomena. The curriculum, therefore, in our 
college has been made to correspond in general to what is: 
known as the academical course in the best American col- 
leges, with the design of combining the elements of mathe- 
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matics, science, history, philology, linguistics, metaphysics 
and ethics in such a manner as to call into exercise ail the 
leading faculties of the mind, and to prepare the way for 
whatever line of intellectual effort may be suggested by the 
varying tastes and talents of individuals. 

To those who are inclined to ask what avenues of useful- 
ness are open to well-educated deat mutes, it may be respond- 
ed that, even before the completion of the course of the first 
graduating class have students of the college performed no 
inconsiderable service to literature by the translation of for- 
eign publications. Already have some of them become valued 
contributors to public journals; already has an important 
invention in a leading branch of science been made by one 
of their number, while others have been called to fill honor- 
able positions in the Departments of the Government and as 
teachers in the State institutions for the deaf and dumb. 

But we do not on this occasion feel the need of verbal 
argument to prove the desirableness of collegiate education 
for the deaf and dumb. The Government of the United 
States, in that spirit of enlightened liberality which enacted 
the law for the endowment of agricultural colleges in the 
several States, has determined that the experiment of afford- 
ing collegiate education to deaf mutes shall be tried. Funds 
necessary for the purchase of lands, the erection of buildings 
and the employment of competent professors have been pro- 
vided. Youth of the class designed to be benefited have 
eagerly sought to avail themselves of the offered privileges, 
and to-day, in the persons of our first graduating class, go 
forth the iow arguments which shall prove whether the 
Government has done well or ill in theirbehalf. They, and 
those who shall follow them year by year, must answer the 
question, “ What can educated deat mutes do ?”—must show 
whether they can render to society an adequate return in 
the labor and influence of their manhood for the favors they 
have received at its hands during the formative and recep- 
tive years of youth. 

In the belief that the result will abundantly vindicate 
the wisdom of Congress in founding and sustaining our col- 
lege, shall we, its officers, go forward in our work—placing 
our trust in that Providence which has signally seconded our 
efforts thus far; and relying on the benevolence of an en- 
lightened Christian people, making itself effective through 
the acts of their national legislators, to perfect and settle on 
foundations, which may endure till time shall be no more, the 
work they have nobly begun.” 

The orations of the graduating c'ass were then delivered 
in the following order: 1st. “The kxpediency of Protective 
Duties” by Joseph G. Parkinson of New Hamsphire, 2nd, 
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“A Glimpse at Science,” by James H. Logan of Pennsylvania, 
and 37d, “ Nature and Literature,” with the valedictory ad- 
dress by J. Burton Hotchkiss of Connecticut. These ora- 
tions were read to the audience by one of the Professors while 
the authors rendered them in signs. They were marked by 
maturity of thought and gracefulness of style, and were con- 
ceded by all who heard them to have been fully up to the 
average of those presented at other college commencements, 
while by many competent judges wet were declared to have 
been worthy of a much higher compliment. The Valedic- 
ne Address we shall give in the Oct. number of the Annals. 

hort addresses followed by Hon. Amos Kendall, the found- 
er of the Institution from which the college has sprung ; 
Rev. G. W. Samson, D. D., President of Columbia College ; 
Rev. Byron Sunderland, D. D., Pastor of the 1st. Presby- 
terian Church Washington ; and Maj. Gen. O. O. Howard, 
President of Howard University, 

The degree of Bachelor of Arts was then conferred upon 
the three graduates by the President, who stated that the 
three graduated with equal honors. The degree of Master 
of Arts was bestowed upon J. Scott Hutton, Principal of the 
Institution for Deaf and Dumb Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
Richard Elliot, Teacher in the Institution in London and 
an eundem upon James Denison, Teacher in the Columbia 
Institution, all of whom will be recognized as valued con- 
tributors to the pages of the Annals. 

The Alumni dinner at the Kirkwood House was a fit- 
ting close to the interesting exercises of the day. The toasts 
read by the President were responded to by Rev. Dr. Sund- 
erland, Rev. Mr. Turner, Rev. Mr. Howlett, Pastor of Cal- 
vary Baptist Church Washington, Prof. Jos. Henry of the 
Smithsonian Institution, Prof. E. Whittelsey of Howard 
University and Hon. Amos Kendall. 

We have only space thus briefly to epitomize the proceed- 
ing of this first commencement of the first college of Deaf 
mutes. We well remember the sadness with which six years 
ago, one of the most intelligent of the scholars of the Penn- 
ayortane Institution remarked, on leaving that Institution, 
that though he thirsted for knowledge and though ample 
provision had been made for others, there was no college for 
such as he, and no place where he could receive that advanc- 
- ed education which would fit him for the scientific work to 
which he aspired. It was with a thrill of no ordinary pleas- 
ure that we witnessed on the 23d of June the graduation of 
this same young man with his two classmates, who have found, 
since the time before referred to, a liberal government to pro- 
vide for their wants. ‘We are confident, that all present on 
that day rejoiced with us not only for these but for the gen- 
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erations yet to come, who thus find the stores of knowledge 
unlocked for them. Weare sure also, that all present felt 
with us that the question—what will the educated deaf mute 
do ?—might be safely left to those who have the ability to 
conquer such difficulties and acquire what these young men 
showed themselves possessed of. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue Dump SpEak.—At an exhibition, in the presence 
of citizens, under the aupices of the Odeon Club, Friday night, 
May 21st, at Jacksonville, of pupils of the Deaf and Dumb In- 
stitution, who are under the instruction of Miss Trask, one of 
the teachers of the institution, in the art of vocal language to 
express their ideas, the undersigned were appointed a commit- 
tee to put into writing, and print the sentiment of the meeting 
with regard to the progress of the pupils and the practicability 
of the art. 

After the reading of a paper, philosophical and historical, in 
relation to the art, a class of pupils was brought upon the stand, 
having been six months under instruction. They went through 
exercises in repeating from the teacher’s lips, pronouncing from 
printed cards, and finding the words upon the cards, having first 
read them from the lips of the teacher. The usefulness of the 
art requires that the deaf person shall read the words on the lips 
of the speaker, as he cannot hear them, and then reply in vocal 
language. The performance by a portion of the pupils was such 
as to prove the practicability of this attainment beyond ques- 
tion. 

One pupil recited a psalm, but very imperfectly. Another re- 
peated the Lord’s prayer in a voice of very fair distinctness ; 
another the Child’s prayer so as to be distinctly understood by 
the audience. 

From this exhibition, showin 


g an unexpected progress for the 

short period of six months, we believe it is the unanimous senti- 

ment of the audience we represent, that Miss Trask has succeed- 

ed beyond all expectation. We commend Prof. Senne 4 G. Gil- 
e 


lett, the principal of the institution, for inangurating the system 
of instruction in the Illinois Institution for Educating Deaf 
Mutes, and we congratulate him in his wisdom in the selection 
of the teacher of the class. 

We commend the experiment to the notice of those conduct- 
ing other similar institutions, and hope to see the example every- 
where followed. 

Davip Prince, 
F, H. Wives, Committee. 
G. M. McConnet, 

Daily Journal, Jacksonville. 
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Dear Mcte Inxstirution—We are pleased to learn that this 
Institute has received a new Superintendent, in the person of 
Prof. M. L. Brock, of the Illinois Institute for the Deaf and Dumb 
at Jacksonville, who is now in the city looking the ground oyer. 
He is an accomplished scholar, of large experience and good 
business qualifications. We are glad the Trustees have suceed- 
ed in procuring a first class teacher, who will devote all his en- 
ergies to advance the interests of the Institute. A new build- 
ing will soon be in process of erection under his management, 
and all in all, the future for this benevolent institution is bright 
with promise. We welcome the new Superintendent, and trust 
that his labors will be richly rewarded.—Daily Republican, Lit- 


tle Rock, Ark. 


J. G. Parkinson, one of the graduates at the first Commence- 
ment of the National Deaf mute College, having been adjudged 
to have passed the best examination among the fifteen com- 
petitors, has received the —- of Assistant Examiner 
in the Patent Office. Mr, Parkinson is designing to study law, 
making the subject of patent laws his speciality. 

A detailed description, with wood cut, of the microscope in- 
vented by J. H. Logan, of the same class will be found in the 
Scientific American for July 10th, 1869. Messrs. Logan and 


Hotchkiss are designing to teach for the present. 


E. M. Gallaudet, President of the National Deaf Mute Col- 
lege, received the degree of Ph. D., from Columbian College, 
Washington, at its late Commencement, and the degree of L.L.D, 
from Trinity College, Hartford. The latter college is his Alma 
Mater. 


We regret to learn, just as the last form of this number goes 
to press, of the death of the venerable Laurent Clerc. His his- 
tory is well known to the readers of the Annals. Born in 1786 
in La Balme near Lyons France, a favorite pupil of the Abbe 
Sicard for many years, he came to Hartford at the request of the 
late Dr. Gallaudet in the year 1816 to assist in the work of in- 
structing the deaf mutes in America. In this good work he had 
labored with great ability and zeal until the year 1858, when he 
retired from active duty on a pension from the American Asy- 
lum. He had been feeble for many months, and died Sunday, 
July 19th, aged eighty-three. His memory will be cherished 
sacredly by the deaf mutes and their friends, and his name will 
go down to posterity inseparably linked with that of the good 

. T. H, Gallaudet. 
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